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MEMOIR ON SLAVERY—contixvep From no. 1. 


If we should refer to the common moral sense of mankind, as de- 
termined by their conduct in all ages and countries, for a standard of 
morality, it would seem to be in favor of Slavery. The will of God, 
as determined by utility, would be an infallible standard, if we had 
an unerring measure of utility. The Utilitarian Philosophy, as it is 
commonly understood, referring only to the animal wants and en- 
ployments, and physical condition of man, is utterly false and degra- 
ding. If a sufficiently extended definition be given to utility, so as to 
include every thing that may be a source of enjoyment or suffering, it 
is for tht most part useless. How can you compare the pleasures 
resulting from the exercise of the understanding, the taste and the 
imagination, with the animal enjoyments of the senses—the gratifica- 
tion derived from a fine poem with that from a rich banquet! How 
are we to weigh the pa‘ns and enjoyments of one man highly cultiva- 
ted and of great sensibility, against those of many men of blunter ca- 
pacity for enjoyment or suffering ( And if we could determine with 
certainty in what utility consists, we are so short sighted with respect 
to consequences—the remote results of our best considered actions, 
are so often wide of our anticipations, or contrary to them, that we 
should still be very much in the dark. But though we cannot arrive 
at absolute certainty with respect to the utility of actions, it is always 
fairly matter of argument. Though an imperfect standard, it is the 
best we have, and perhaps the Creator did not intend that we should 
arrive at perfect certainty with regard to the morality of many actions. 
If after the most careful examination of consequences that we are 
able to make, with due distrust of ourselves, we impartially, and in 
good faith, decide for that which appears likely to produce the great- 
est good, we are free from moral guilt. And I would impress most 
earnestly, that with our imperfect and limited faculties, and short 

sighted as we are to the future, we can rarely, very rarely indeed, be 
justified in producing considerable present evil or suffering, in the ex- 
pectation of remote future good—if indeed this can ever be justified. 

In considering this subject, I shall not regard it in the first instance 
in reference to the present position of the Slave- Holding States, or the 
difficulties which lie in the way of their emancipating their Slaves, but 
as a naked, abstract question—whether itis better that the institution 
of praedial and domestic Slavery should, or should uot exist in civi- 
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lized society. And though some of my remarks may seem to have 
such a tendency, let me not be understood as taking upon myself to 
determine that it is better that it should exist. God forbid that the 
responsibility of deciding such a question should ever be thrown on 
me or my countrymen. But this I will say, and not without confi- 
dence, that it is in the power of no human intellect to establish the 
contrary proposition—that it is better it should rot exist. This is 
probably known but to one being, and concealed from human sagacity. 

There have existed in various ages, and we now see existing 1n the 
world, people in every stage of civilization, from the most barbarous 
to the most refined. Man, as I have said, is not bern to civilization. 
He is born rude and ignorant. But it will be, I suppose, admitted 
that it is the design of his Creator that he should attain to civilization : 
That religion should be known, that the comforts and elegancies of 
life should be enjoyed, that letters and arts should be cultivated, in 
short, that there should be the greatest possibl: developement of mo- 
ral and intellectual excellence. It can hardly be necessary to say 
any thing of those who have extolled the superior virtues and enjoy- 
ments of savage life—a life of physical wants and sufferings, of con- 
tinual insecurity, of furious passions and depraved vices. ‘Those who 
have praised savage life, are those who have known nothing of it, or 
who have become savages themselves. But as I have said, so far as 
reason or universal experience instruct us, the institution of Slavery is 
an essential process in emerging from savage life. It must then pro- 
duce good, and promote the designs of the Creator. 

I add further, that Slavery anticipates the benefits of civilization, and 
retards the evils of civilization. The former part of this proposition 
has been so fully established by a writer of great power of thought— 
though I fear his practical conclusions will be found of little value— 
that it is hardly necessary to urge it.* Property—the accumulation 
of capital, as it is commonly called, is the first element of civilization. 
But to accumulate, or to use capital to any considerable extent, the 
combination of labor is necessary. In early stages of society, when 
people are thinly scattered over an extensive territory, the labor neces- 
sary to extensive works, cannot be commanded. Men are indepen- 
dent of each other. Having the command of abundance of land, 
no one will submit to be employed in the service of his neighbor. No 
one, therefore, can employ more capital than he can use with his own 
hands, or those of his family, nor have an income much beyond the 
necessaries of life. There can, therefore, be little leisure for intellec- 
tual pursuits, or means of acquiring the comforts or elegancies of life. 
Itis hardly necessary to say however, that if a man has the command 
of slaves, he may combine labor, and use capital to any required ex- 
tent, and therefore accumulate wealth. He shows that no colonies 
have been successfully planted without some sort of Slavery. So we 





*The author of “ England and America.” We do, however, most indignantly 
repudiate his conclusion, that we are bound to submit to a tariff of protection, as 
an expedient for retaining our Slaves “the force of the whole Union, being required 
to preserve Slavery, to keep down the Slaves.” 
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find the fact to be. It is only in the Slave-Holding States of our con- 
federacy, that wealth can be acquired by agriculture—which is the 
general employment of our whole country. Among us, we know that 
there is no one, however humble his beginning, who with persevering 
industry, intelligence, and orderly and virtuous habits, may not attain 
to considerable ‘opulence. So far as wealth has been accumulated in 
the States which do not possess Slaves, it has been in cities by the pur- 
suits of commerce, or lately, by manufactures. But the products of Slave 
labor furnish more than two-thirds of the materials of our foreign com- 
merce, which the industry of those States is employed in transporting 
and exchanging ; and among the Slave-Holding States is to be found 
the great market for all the productions of their industry, of whatever 
kind. The prosperity of those States, therefore, and the civilization 
of their cities, have been for the most part created by the existence of 
Slavery. Even in the cities, but for a class of population, which our 
institutions have marked as servile, it would be scarcely possible to 
preserve the ordinary habitudes of civilized life, by commanding the 
necessary menial and domestic service. 

Every stage of human society, from the most barbarous to the most 
refined, has its own peculiar evils to mark it as the condition of mor- 
tality; and perhaps there is none but omnipotence who can say in 
which the scale of good or evil most preponderates. We need sa 
nothing of the evils of savage life. There is a. state of society eleva- 
ted somewhat above it, w hich is to be found in some of the more thinly 
peopled portions of our own country—the rudest agricultural state— 
which is thus characterized by the author to whom I have referred. 
“'The American of tne back woods has often been described to the 
English as grossly ignorant, dirty, unsocial, delighting in rum and to- 
bacco, attached to nothing but his rifle, adv enturous, restless, more 
than half savage. Deprived of social enjoyments or excitements, he 
has recourse to those of savage life, and becomes (for in this respect 
the Americans degenerate) unfit for society.” This is no very inviting 
picture, which though exaggerated, we know not to be without like- 
ness. The evils of sucha State, I suppose, will hardly be thought 
compensated by unbounded freedom, perfect equality, and ample 
means of subsistence. 

But let us take another stage in the progress—which to many will 
appear to offer all that is desirable in existence, and realize another 
Utopia. Let us suppose astate of society in which all shall have 
property, and there shall be no great inequality of property—in which 
society shall be so much condensed as to aftord the means of social in- 
tercourse, without being crowded, so as to create difficulty in obtaining 
the means of subsistence—in which every family that chooses may 
have as much land as will employ its own hands, while others may 
employ their industry in forming such products as it may be desirable 
to exchange with them. Schools are generally established, and the 
rudiments of education universally diffused. ‘Religion is taught, and 
every village has its church, neat thouch humble, lifting its spire to 
Heaven. Here is a situation apparently the most favorable to happi- 
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ness. I say apparently, for the greatest source of human misery is not 
in external circumstances, but in men themselves—in their depraved 
inclinations, their wayward passions and perverse wills. Here is room 
for all the petty competition, the envy, hatred, malice and dissimula- 
tion, that torture the heartin what may be supposed the most sophisti- 
cated states of society; and though less marked and offensive, there 
may be much of the licentiousness. 

But apart from this, in sucha condition of society, if there is little 
suffering, there is little high enjoyment. The even flow of life forbids 
the high excitement which is necessary for it. If there is little vice, 
there is little place for the eminent virtues, which employ themselves in 
controlling the disorders and remedying the evils of society, which 
like war and revolution, call forth the highest powers of man, whether 
for good or for evil. Ifthere is little misery, there is little room for 
benevolence. Useful public institutions we may suppose to be crea- 
ted, but not such as are merely ornamental. Elegant arts can be little 
cultivated, forthere are no means to reward the artists nor the higher 
literature, for no one will have leisure or means to cultivate it for its 
own sake. ‘Those who acquire what may be called liberal education, 
will do so in order to employ it as the means of their own subsistence 
or advancement in a profession, and literature itself will partake of 
the sordidness of trade. In short, it is plain that in such a state of 
society, the moral and intellectual faculties cannot be cu!tivated to 
their highest perfection. 

But whether that which I have described be the most desirable state 
of society or no, it is certain that it cannot continue. Mutation and 
progress is the condition of human affairs. Though retarded for a 
time by extraneous or accidental circumstances, the wheel must roll on. 
The tendency of population is to become crowded, increasing the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining subsistence. There will be some without any 
property except the capacity for labor. This they must sell to those 
who have the means of employing them, thereby swelling the amount 
of their capital, and increasing inequality . The process still goes on. 
The number of laborers increases until there is a difficulty in : obtain- 
ing employment. ‘Then competition is established. ‘The remunera- 
tion of the labor becomes gradually less and less; a larger and larger 
proportion of the product of his labor goes to sw ell the fortune of the 
capitalist; inequality becomes still greater and more invidious, until 
the process ends in the establishment of such a state of things, as the 
same author describes as now existing in England. After a most im- 
posing picture of her greatness and resources; of her superabounding 
capital, and all-pervading industry and enterprize ; of her public in- 
stitutions for purposes of art, learning and benevolence; her public 
improvements, by which intercourse is facilitated, and the corvenience 
of man subserved; the conveniences and luxuries of life enjoyed 
by those who are in possession of fortune, or have profitable employ- 
ments; of all, in short, that places her at the head of modern civili- 
zation, he proceeds to give the reverse of the picture, And here 1 
ehall use hisown words. ‘“‘Ihe laboring ciass compose the bulk of 
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the people; the great body of the people; the vast majority of the 
people—these are the terms by which English writers and speakers 
usually describe those whose only property is their labor.” 

‘*Of comprehensive words, the two most frequently used in English 
politics, are distress and pauperism. After these, of expressions ap- 
plied to the state of the poor, the most common are vice and misery, 
wretchedness, sufferings, ignorance, degradation, discontent, depravity, 
drunkenness, and the increase of crime; with many more of the like 
nature.”’ 

He goes on to give the details of tlns inequality and wretchedness, 
in terms calculated to sicken and appal one to whom the picture is 
new. ‘hat he has painted strongly we may suppose; but there is 
angie corroborating testimony, if such were needed, that the repre- 
sentation is substantially just. Where so much misery exists, there 
must of course be much discontent, and many have been disposed to 
trace the sources of the former in vicious legislation, or the structure of 
government; and the author gives the various schemes, sometimes 
contradictory, sometimes ludicrous, which projectors have devised as 
a remedy for all this evil to which flesh isheir. ‘That ill judged legis- 
lation may have sometimes aggravated the general suffering, or that 
its extremity may be mitigated “by the well directed efforts of the wise 
and virtuous, there can be no doubt. One purpose for which it has 
been permitted to exist is, that it may call forth such efforts, and awa- 
ken powers and virtues which would otherwise have slumbered for 
want of object. But remedy there is none, unless it be to abandon 
their civilization. This inequality, this vice, this misery, this Slavery, 
is the price of England’s civilization. They suffer the lot of humanity. 
But perhaps we may be permitted humbly to hope, that great, intense 
and widely spread as this misery undoubtedly is in reality, it may yet 
be less so than in appearance. We can estimate but very, very im- 
perfectly the good and evil of individual condition, as of different 
states of society. Some unexpected solace arises to animate the seve- 
rest calamity. Wonderful is the power of custom, in making the 
hardest condition tolerable ; the most generally wretched life, has cir- 
cumstances of mitigation, and moments of vivid enjoyment, of which 
the more seemingly, happy can scarcely conceive; though the lives of 
individuals be shortened, the aggregate of existence is increased ; even 
the various forms of death accelerated by want, farailiarized to the 
contemplation, like death to the soldier on the field of battle, may 
become scarcely more formidable, than what we are accustomed to 
regard as nature’s ordinary outlets of existence. If we could per- 
fectly analyze the enjoyments and sufferings of the most happy, and 
the most miserable man, we should perhaps be startled to find the 
difference so much less than our previous impressions had led us to 
conceive. But it is not for us to assume the province of omniscience. 
The particular theory of the author quoted, seems to be founded on 
an assumption of this sort—that there isa certain stage in the pro- 
gress, when there is a certain balance between the demand for labor, 
and the supply of it, whieh ts more desirable than any other—when 
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the territory is so thickly peopled: that all cannot own land tnd oulti: 
vate the soil for themselves, but a portion will be compelled to sell their 
labor to others; still leaving, however, the wages of labor high, and 
the laborer independent. It is plain, however, ‘that this would in like 
manner partake of the good and the evil of other states of society. 
There would be less of equality and less rudeness, than in the early 
stages ; less civilization and less suffering, than in the latter. 

It is the competition for employment, which is the source of this 
misery of society, that gives rise to all excellence in art and 
knowledge. When the demand for labor exceeds the supply, the 
services of the most ordinarily qualified laborer will be eagerly 
retained. When the supply begins to exceed, and competition 
is established, higher and higher qualifications will be required, until 
at length when it becomes very intense, none but the most consum- 
mately skilful can be sure to be employed. Nothing but necessity 
can drive men to the exertions which are necessary so to qualify them- 
selves. But it is not in arts, merely mechanical alone, that this supe- 
rior excellence will be required. It wili be exter.ded to every intellectual 
employment; and though this may not be the effect in the instance of 
every individual, yet it will fix the habits and character of the society, 
and prescribe every where, and in every department, the highest pos- 
sible standard of attainment. 

But how is it that the existence of Slavery as with us, will retard the 
evils of civilization! Very obviously. It is the intense competition 
of civilized life, that gives rise to the excessive cheapness of labor, and 
the excessive cheapness of labor is the cause of the evils in question. 
Slave labor can never be so cheap as whatis called freelabor. Polliti- 
cal economists have established as the natural standard of wages in a 
fully peopled country, the value of the laborer’s snbsistence, J shall 
not stop to inquire into the precise truth of this proposition. It cer- 
tainly approximates the truth. Where competition is intense, men 
will labor for a bare subsistence, and less than a competent sub- 
sistence. The employer of free labcrers obtains their services 
during the time of their health and vigor, without the charge 
of rearing them from infancy, or supporting them in sickness 
or old age. This charge is imposed on the employer of Slave 
labor, who, therefore, pays higher wages, and cuts off the principal 
source of misery—the wants and sutferings of infancy, sickness, and 
old age. Laborers too will be less skilful, and perform less work— 
enhancing the price of that sort of labor. The poor laws of England 
are ‘an attempt—but an awkward and empirical attempt—to supply 
the place of that which we should suppose the feelings of every human 
heart would declare to be a natural obligation—that he who has re- 
ceived the benefit of the laborer’s services during his health and vigor, 
should maintain him when he becomes unable to provide for his own 
support. ‘They answer their purpose, however, very imperfectly, and 
are unjustly, and unequally imposed. There is no attempt to appor- 
tion the burden according to the benefit received—and perhaps there 
could be-none. This is one of the evils of their condition. 
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the distress, in countries of free labor, falls principally on the laborers 
In those of Slave labor, it falls almost exclusively on the employer. 
In the former, when a business becomes unprofitable, the employer 
dismisses his laborers or lowers their wages. But with us, it is the 
very period at which we are least able to dismiss our laborers; and if 
we would not sufier a further loss, we cannot reduce their wages. To 
receive the benefit of the services ‘of which they are capable, we must 
provide for maintaining their health and vigor. In point of fact, we 
know that this is accounted among the necessary expenses of manage- 
ment. If the income of every planter of the Southern States, were 
permanently reduced one half, or even much more than that, it would 
not take one jot from the support and comforts of the Slaves. And 
this can never be materially altered, until they shall become so unpro- 
fitable that Slavery must be of necessity abandoned. It is probable 
that the accumulatiou of individual wealth will never be carried to 
quite so great an extent in a Slave-Holding country, asin one of free 
labor; but a consequence will be, that there will be less inequality and 
less suffering. 

Servitude is the condition of civilization. It was decreed, when the 
command was given, “be fruitful, and multiply ‘and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it,” and when it was added, ‘in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” And what human being shall arrogate to 
himself the authority to pronounce that our form of it is worse in itself, 
or more displeasing to God than that which exists elsewhere? Shall 
it be said that the servitude of other countries grows out of the exi- 
gency of their circumstances, and therefore society is not responsible 
fur it? But if we know that in the progress of things it is to come, 
would it not seem the part of wisdom and foresight, to make provision 
for it, and thereby, if we can, mitigate the severity of i its evils? Butthe 
fact is not so. Let any one who doubts, read the book to which I 
have several times referred, and he may be satisfied that it was forced 
upon us by the extremest exigency of circumstances, in a struggle for 
very existence. Without it, it is doubtful whether a white man would 
be now existing on this continent—certain, that if there were, they 
would be in a state of the utmost destitu ion, weakness and misery. 
It was forced on us by necessity, and further fastened upon us, by the 
superior authority of the mother country. I, for one, neither deprecate 
nor resent the gift. Nor did we institute Slavery. The Africans 
brought to us had been, speaking in the general, slaves in their own 
country, and only underwent a change of masters. In the countries 
of Europe, aud the States of our Confederacy, i in which Slavery has 
ceased to exist, it was abolished by positive legislation. If the order 
of nature has been departed from, and a forced and artificial state of 
things introduced, it has been, as the experience of all the world de- 
clares, by them and not by us. 

That there are great ‘evils in a society where slavery exists, and 
that the institution is liable to great abuse, I have already said. To 
say otherwise, would be to say “that they were not human. But the 
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whole of human life is asystem of evils and compensations. We 
have no reason to believe that the compensations with us are fewer, 
or smaller in proportion to the evils, than those of any other condition 
of society. Tell me of an evil or abuse; of an instance of cruelty, 
oppression, licentiousness, crime or suffering, and I will point out, 
and often.in five fold degree, an equivalent evil or abuse’in countries 
where Slavery doés not exist? 

Let us examine without blenching, the actual and alleged evils of 
Slavery, and the array of horrors which many suppose to be its uni- 
versal concomitants. It is said that the Slave is out of the protection 
of the law; that if the law purports to protect him in life and limb, 
it is but imperfectly executed; that he is still subject to excessive la- 
bor, degrading blows, or any other sort of torture, which a master 
pampered and brutalized by the exercise of arbitrary power, may 
think proper to inflict ; he is cut off from the opportunity of intellec- 
tual, moral, or religious improvement, and even positive enactments 
are directed against his acquiring the rudiments of knowledge ; he is 
cut off forever from the hope of raising his condition in society, 
whatever may be his merit, talents, or virtues, and therefore depri- 
ved of the strongest incentive to useful and praiseworthy exertion; 
his physical degradation begets a corresponding moral degradation ; 
he is without moral principle, and addicted to the lowest vices, parti- 
cularly theft and falschood ; if marriage be not disallowed, it is little 
better than a state of concubinage, from which results general licen- 
tiousness, and the want of chastity among females—this indeed is not 
protected by law, but is subject to the outrages of brutal lust; both 
sexes are liable to have their dearest affections violated ; to be sold 
like brutes; husbands to be torn from wives, children from parents ;— 
this is the picture commonly presented by the denouncers of Slavery. 

It is a somewhat singular fact, that when there existed in our State 
no law for punishing the murder of a slave, other than a pecuniary 
fine, there were, I will venture to say, at least ten murders of free- 
men, for one murder of aslave. Yet it is supposed they are less 
protected, or less secure than their masters. Why they are protected 
by their very situation in society, and therefore less need the protec- 
tion of law. With any other person than their master, it is hardly 
possible for them to come into such sort of collision as usually gives 
rise to furious and revengeful passions ; they offer no temptation to 
the murderer for gain ; against the master himself, they have the secu- 
rity of his own interest, and by his superintendence and authority, they 
are protected from the revengeful passions of each other. I am by no 
means sure that the cause of humanity has been served by the change 
in jurisprudence, which has placed their murder on the same footing 
with that of afreeman. ‘The change was made in subserviency to the 
opinions and clamor of others, who were utterly incompetent to form 
an opinion on the subject ; and a wise act is seldom the result of le- 
gislation in this spirit. From the fact which I have stated, it is plain 
that they less need protection Juries are, therefore, less willing to 
convict, and it may sometimes happen that the guilty will escape all 
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punishment. Security is one of the compensations of their humble 
position. We challenge the comparison, that with us there have been 
fewer murders of Slaves, than of parents, children, apprentices, and 
other murders, cruel and unnatural, in society where Slavery does 
not exist. 

But short of life or limb, various cruelties may be practised as the 
passions of the master may dictate. To this the same reply has been 
often given—that they are secured by the master’s interest. If the 
state of Slavery is to exist at all, the master must have, and ought to 
have, such power of punishment as will compel them to perform the 
duties of their station. And is not this for their advantage as well 
as his? No human being can be contented, who does not perform 
the duties of his station. Has the master any temptation to go be- 
yond this? If he inflicts on him such punishment as will perma- 
nently impair his strength, he inflicts a loss on himself, and so if he 
requires of him excessive labor. Compare the labor required of the 
Slave, with those of the free agricultural, or manufacturing laborer 
in Europe, or even in the more thickly peopled portions of the non- 
Slave-Holding States of our Confederacy—though these last are no 
fair subjects of comparison—they enjoying, as I have said, in a great 
degree, the advantages of Slavery along with those of an early and 
simple state of society. tiead the English Parliamentary reports, 
on the condition of the manufacturing operatives, and the children 
employed in factories. And such is the impotence of man to reme- 
dy the evils which the condition of his existence has imposed on him, 
that itis much to be doubted whether the attempts by legislation to 
improve their situation, will not aggravate its evils. They resort to 
this excessive labor as a choice of evils. If so, the amount of their 
compensation will be lessened also with the diminished labor; for 
this isa matter which legislation cannot regulate. Is it the part of 
benevolence then to cut them off even from this miserable hberty of 
choice? Yet would these evils exist in the same degree, if the labo- 
rers were the property of the master—having a direct interest in pre- 
serving their lives, their health and strength? Who but a drivelling 
fanatic, has thought of the necessity of protecting domestic animals 
from the cruelty of their owners? and yet are not great and wan- 
ton cruelties practised on these animals? Compare the whole of 
the cruelties inflicted on Slaves throughout our Southern country, 
with those elsewhere, inflicted by ignorant and depraved portions of 
the community, on those whom the relations of society put into their 
power—of brutal husbands on their wives; of brutal parents—sub- 
dued against the strongest instincts of nature to that brutality by the 
extremity of their misery—on their children; of brutal masters on 
apprentices. And if it should be asked, are not similar cruelties in- 
flicted, and miseries endured in your society? I answer in no com- 
parable degree. The class in question are placed under the control 
of others, who are interested to restrain their excesses of cruelty or 
rage. Wives are protected from their husbands, and children from 


their parents. And this is no inconsiderable compensation of: the 
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evils of our system; and would so appear, if we could form any 
conception of the immense amount of misery which is elsewhere thus 
inflicted. ‘The other class of society, more elevated in their position, 
are also (speaking of course in the general) more elevated in charac- 
ter, and more responsible to public opinion. 

But besides the interest of their master, there is another security 
against cruelty. ‘The relation of Master and Slave, when there is no 
mischievous interference between them, is as the experience of all 
the world declares, natura!ly one of kindness. As to the fact, we 
should be held interested witnesses, but we appeal to universal na- 
ture. Is it not natural that a man should be attached to that which is 
his own, and which has contributed to his convenience, his enjoyment, 
or his vanity? This is felt even towards animals, and inanimate ob- 
jects. How much more towards a being of superior intelligence and 
usefulness, who can appreciate our feelings towards him, and return 
them? Is it not natural that we should be interested in that which is 
dependant on us for protection and support? Do not men every 
where contract kind feelings towards their dependants? Is it not 
natural that men should be more attached to those whom they have 
long known—whom, perhaps, they have reared or been associated 
with from infancy—than to one with whom their connexion has been 
casual and temporary? Whatis there in our atmosphere or institu- 
tions, to produce a perversion of the general feelings of nature? To 
be sure, in this as in all other relations, there is frequent cause of of- 
fence or excitement—on one side, for some omission of duty, on the 
other, on account of reproof or punishment inflicted. But this is 
common to the relation of parent and child; and I will venture to 
say that if punishment be justly inflicted—and there is no temptation 
to inflict it unjustly—it is as little likely to occasion permanent es- 
trangement or resentment as inthat case. Slaves are perpetual chil- 
dren. Itis not the common nature of man, unless it be depraved by 
his own misery, to delight in witnessing pein. It is more grateful to 
behold contented and cheerful beings, than sullen and wretched ones. 
That men are sometimes wayward, depraved and brutal, we know. 
That atrocious and brutal cruelties have been perpetrated on Slaves, 
and on those who were not Slaves, by such wretches, we also know. 
But that the institution of Slavery has a natural tendency to form 
such a character, that such crimes are more common, or more aggra- 
vated than in other states of society, or produce among us less sur- 

rise and horror, we utterly deny, and challenge the comparison. 
Indeed I have little hesitation in saying, that if full evidence could be 
obtained, the comparison would result in our favor, and that the ten- 
dency of Slavery is rather to humanize than to brutalize. 

The accounts of travellers in oriental countries, give a very favora- 
ble representation of the kindly relations which exist between the 
Master and Slave; the latter being often the friend, and sometimes the 
heir of the former. Generally, however, especially if they be English 
travellers—if they say any thing which may seem to give a favorable 
complexion to Slavery, they think it necessary to enter their protest, 
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that they shall not te cali to give any sanction to 0 Slavery as it exists 
in America. Yet human nature is the same in all countries. There 
are very obvious reasons why in those countries there should be a 
nearer approach to equality in their manners. The master and Slave 
are often of cognate races, and therefore tend more to assimilate. 
There is in fact less inequality in mind and character, where the mas- 
ter is but imperfectly civilized. Less labor is eienbed: because the 
master has fewer motives to accumulate. But is it an injury to a 
human being, that regular, if not excessive labor should be required 
of him? The primeval curse, with the usual benignity of providen- 
tial contrivance, has been turned into the solace of an existence that 
would be much more intolerable without it. If they labor less, they 
are much more subject to the outrages of capricious passion. If it 
were put to the choice of any human ‘being, would he prefer to be the 
Slave of a civilized man, or of a barbarian or semi-barbarian? But 
if the general tendency of the institution in those countries is to cre- 
ate kindly relations, can it be imagined why it should operate diffe- 
rently in this? It is true, as suggested by President Dew—with the 
exception of the ties of close consanguinity, it forms one of the most 
intimate relations of soc iety. And it will be more and more so, the 
longer it continues to exist. The harshest features of Slavery were 
created by those who were strangers to Slavery—who supposed that 
it consisted in keeping savages in subjection by violence and terror. 
The severest laws to be found on our statute book, were enacted by 
such, and such are still found to be the severest masters. As society 
becomes settled, and the wandering habits of our countrymen altered, 
there will be a larger and larger proportion of those who were yearsd 
by the owner, or derived to “him from his ancestors, and who there- 
fore will be more and more intimately regarded, as forming a portion 
of his family. 

It is true that the Slave is driven to labor by stripes; and if the ob- 
ject of punishment be to produce obedience or reformation, with the 
least permanent injury, it isthe best method of punishment. But is it 
not intolerable, that a being formed in the image of his Maker, should 
be degraded by 4/ows ? This is one of the perversions of mind and 
feeling, to which I shall have occasion again to refer. Such punish- 
ment would be degrading to a freeman, who had the thoughts and 
aspirations of afreeman. In general it is not degrading to a Slave, 
nor is it feltto beso. The evil i is the bodily pain. Is it degrading to 
achild? Orif in any particular instance it would be so felt, it is sure 
not to be inflicted—unless in those rare cases which constitute the 
startling and eccentric evils, from which no society is exempt, and 
against ‘which no institutions of society can provide. 

The Slave is cut off from the means of intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious improvement, and in consequence his moral character becomes 
depraved, and he addicted to degrading vices. 'The Slave receives 
such instruction as qualifies him to discharge the duties of his particu- 
lar station. The Creator did not intend that every individual human 
being should be highly cultivated, morally and intellectually, for as we 
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have seen. he has imposed conditions on society which would render 
this impossible. ‘There must be general mediocrity, or the highest 
cultivation must exist along with ignorance, vice, and degri adation. But 
is there in the aggregate of society, less opportunity for intellectual 
aud moral cultivation, on account of the existence of Slavery?! We 
must estimate institutions from their aggregate of good or evil. I 
refer to the views which I have before expressed to this society. It is 
by the existence of Slavery, exempting so large a portion of our citi- 
zens from the necessity of bodily labor, that we have a greater propor- 
tion than any other people, who have leisure for intellectual pursuits, 
and the means of atta:ning a liberal education. If we throw away 
this opportunity, we shall be morally responsible for the neglect or 
abuse of our advantages, and shall most unquestionably pay the pe- 
nalty. But the blame will rest on ourselves, and not on the character 
of our institutions. 

I add further, notwithstanding that equality seems to be the passion 
of the day, if, as Providence has evidently decreed, there can be but 
a certain portion of intellectual excellence in any community, it is 
better that it should be unequally divided. It is better that a part 
should be fully, and highly cultivated, and the rest utterly ignorant. 
To constitute a society, a variety of offices must be discharged, from 
those requiring but the lowest degree of intellectual power, to those 
requiring the very highest, and it should seem that the endowments 
ought to be apportioned according to the exigencies of the situation. 
In the course of human affairs, there arise difficulties which can only 
be comprehended, or surmounted by the strongest native power of 
intellect, strengthened by the most assiduous exercise, and euriched 
with the most extended knowledge—and even these are sumetimes 
found inadequate to the exigency. The first want of society is— 
leaders. Who shall estimate the value to Athens, of Solon, Aris- 
tides, Themistocles, Cymon, or Pericles? I1f society have not lea- 
ders qualified as I have said, they will have those who will lead them 
blindly to their loss and ruin. Men of no great native power of in- 
tellect, and of imperfect and superficial knowledge, are the most 
loth taeune of all—none are so busy, meddling, confident, presump- 
tuous, and intolerant. The whole of society receives the benefit of 
the exertions of a mind of extraordinary endowments. Uf all com- 
munities, one of theleast desirable, would be that in which imperfect, 
superficial, half-education should be universal. The first care of a 
Stete which regards its own safety, prosperity and honor, should be, 
that when minds of extraordinary power appear, to whatever depart- 
ment of knowledge, art or science, their exertions may be directed, 
the means should be provided of their most consummate cultivation. 
Next to this, that education should be as widely extended as possible. 

Odium has been cast upon our legislation, on account of its for- 
bidding the elements of education to be communicated to Slaves. 
But in truth what injury is done to them by this? He who works 
during the day with his hands, does not read in intervals of leisure 
for his amusement, or the improvement of his mind—or the excep- 
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tions are so very rare, as scarcely to need the being provided for. Of 
the many Slaves whom I have known capable “of reading, I have 
never known one to read any thing but the Bible, and this task they 
imposed on themselves as matter of duty. Ot all methods of reli- 
gious instruction, however, this, of reading for themselves would be 
the most inefficient—their comprehension is defective, and the em- 
ployment is to them an unusual and laborious one. There are but 
very few who do not enjoy other means, more effectual for religious 
instruction. There is no place of worship opened for the white 
population, from which they are excluded. I believe it a mistake, to 
say that the instructions there given are not adapted to their compre- 
hension, or calculated to improve them. If they are given as they 
ought to be—practically, and without pretension, and are such as are 
generally intelligible to the free part of the audience, comprehendin 
all grades of intellectual capacity, they will not be unintelligible to 
Slaves. | doubt whether this be not better than instruction, addressed 
specially to themselves—which they might look upon as a device of 
the master’s, to make them more obedient and profitable to himself. 
Their minds, generally, shew a strong religious tendency, and the 
are fond of assuming the office of religious instructers to each other; 
and perhaps their religious notions are not much more extravagant 
than those of a large portion of the free population of our country. 
I am not sure that there is a much smaller proportion of them, than of 
the free population, who make some sort of religious profession. It 
is certainly the master’s interest that they should have proper religious 
sentiments, and if he fails in his duty towards them, we may be sure 
that the consequences will be visited not upon them, but upon him. 
If there were any chance of their elevating their rank and condition 
in suciety, it might be matter of hardship, that they should be de- 
barred those rudiments of knowledge which open the way to further 
attainments. But this they know cannot be, and that further attain- 
ments would be useless to them. Of the evil of this, | shell speak 
hereafter. A knowledge of reading, writing, and the elements of 
arithmetic, is convenient and important to the free laborer, who is 
the transactor of his own affairs, and the guardian of his own inte- 
rests—but of what use would they be to the slave? These alone do 
not elevate the mind or character, if such elevation were desirable. 
If we estimate their morals according to that which should be the 
standard of a free man’s morality, then I grant they are degraded in 
morals—though by no means to the extent which those who are un- 
acquainted with the institution seem to suppose. We justly suppose, 
that the Creator will require of man, the performance of the duties of 
the station in which his Providence has placed him, and the cultivation 
of the virtues which are adapted to their performance; that he will 
make allowance for all imperfection of knowledge, and the absence of 
the usual helps and motives which lead to self conviction and 1 improve- 
ment. The degradation of morals relates principally to loose notions 
of honesty, leading to petty thefts ; to falsehood and to: licentious in- 
tercourse between the sexes. Though with respect even to these, | 
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protest ¢ against the opinion which seenis to be elsewhere entertained, 
that they are universal, or that slaves, in respect to them, might not 
well bear a comparison with the lowest Jaborious class of other coun- 
tries. But certainly there is much dishonesty leading to petty thefts, 
It leads, however, to nothing else. ‘They have no contracts or dea- 
lings which might be a temptation to fraud, nor do I know that their 
characters have any tendency that way. ‘They are restrained by the 
constant, vigilant, and interested superintendence which is exercised 
over them, from the commission of offences of greater magnitude—even 
if they were disposed to them—which I am satisfied they are not. 
Nothing is so rarely heard of, as an atrocious crime committed by a 
slave ; especially since they have worn off the savage character which 
their progenitors brought with them from Africa. Their offences are 
confined to petty depre dations, principally for the gratification of their 
appetites, and these for reasons already given, are chiefly confined to 
the property of their owner, which is most exposed to them. They 
could make no use of a considerable booty, if they should obtain it. 
It is plain that this is a less evil to society in’ its consequences and 
example, than if committed by a freeman, who is master of his own 
time and actions. With reference to society then, the offence is less 
in itsel{—~and may we not hope that it is less in the sight of God. A 
slave has no hope that by a course of integrity, he can materially ele- 

vate his condition in society, nor can his offence materially depress it, 
or affect his means of support, or that of his family. Compared to 
the freeman, he has no character to establish or to lose. He has not 
been exercised to self-government, and being without intellectual re- 
sources, can less resist the solicitations of appetite. ‘Theft in a free- 
man is a crime; in a slave, itis avice. I recollect to have heard it 
said, in reference to some question of a slave’s theft which was agi- 
tated ina Court, “ Courts of Justice have no more to do with a slave’ 
stealing, than with his lving—that is a matter for the domestic avai” 
It was truly said—the theft of a slave is no offence against society. 
Compare all the evils resulting from this, with the enormous amount 
of vice, crime and depravity, which in an European, or one of our 
Northern cities, disgusts the moral feelings, and render life and pro- 
perty insecure. So with respect to his falsehood. I have never heard 
or observed, that slaves have any peculiar proclivity to falsehood, un- 
less it be in denying, or concealing their own offences, or those of 
their fellows. Ihave never heard of falsehood told by a slave for a 
malicious purpose. Lies of vanity are sometimes told, as among the 
weak and ignorant of other conditions. Falsehood is not attributed 
to an individual charged with an offence before a Court of Justice, who 
pleads not guilty—and certainly the strong temptation to escape pun- 
ishment, in the highest degree extenuates, if it does not excuse, false- 
hood told by a slave. If the object be to screen a fellow slave, the act 
bears some semblance of fidelity, and perhaps truth could not be told 
without breach of confidence. I know not how to characterize the 
falsehood of a slave. 
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It has often been said by the denouncers of Slavery, that marriage 
does not exist among slaves. It is difficult to understand this, unless 
wilful falsehood were intended. We know that marriages are con- 
tracted; may be, and often are, solemnized with the forms usual 
among other classes of society, and often faithfully adhered to du- 
ring life. 'The law has not provided for making those marriages in- 
dissoluble, nor could it do so. If a man abandons his wife, “being 
without property, and being both property themselves, he cannot be 
re quired to maintain her. If he abandons his wife, and lives in a state 
of concubinage with another, the law cannot punish him for bigamy. 
It may perhaps be meant that the chastity of wives is not protected 
by law from the outrages of violence. I answer, as with respect to 
their lives, that they are protected by manners, and their position. 
Who ever heard of such outrages being offered! At least as seldom, 
I will venture to say, as in other communities of different forms of 
polity. Our reason doubtless may be, that often there is no disposi- 
tion to resist. Another reason also may be, that there is little tempta- 
tion to such violence, as there isso large a proportion of this class of 
femules who set little value on chastity, and atford easy gratification to 
the hot passions of men. It might be supposed, from the representa- 
tions of some writers, that a slave- holding country were one wide 
stew for the indulgence of unbridled lust. Particular instances of in- 
temperate and shameless debauchery are related, which may per- 
haps be true, and it is left to be inferred that this is the universal state 
of manners. Brutes and shameless debauchees there are in every 
country ; we know that if such things are related as general or cha- 
racteristic, the representation is false. Who would argue from the 
existence of a Col. Chartres in England, or of some individuals who 
might, perhaps, be named in other portions of this country, of the 
horrid dissoluteness of manners occasioned by the want of the insti- 
tution of Slavery. Yet the argument might be urged quite as fairly, 
and really it seems to me with a little more justice—for there such 
depravity is attended with much more pernicious consequences. Yet 
let us not deny or extenuate the truth. It is true that in this respect 
the morals of this class are very loose, (by no means so universally so 
as is often supposed,) and that the passions of men of the superior 
caste, tempt and find gratification in the easy chastity of the females. 
This is evil, and to be. remedied, if we can do so, without the intro- 
duction of greater evil. But evil is incident to every condition of so- 
ciety, and as I have said, we have only to consider in which institution 
it most predominates. 

Compare these prostitutes of our country, (if it is not injustice to 
call them so,) and their condition with those of other countries—the 
seventy ounend prostitutes of London, or of Paris, or the ten thou- 
sand of New-York, or our other Northern cities. Take the picture 
given of the first froin the author whom I have before quoted. “The 
laws and customs of England, conspire to sink this class of English 
women into a state of vice and misery, below that which necessarily 
Lelongs to their condition. Hence, their extreme degradation, their 
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ume oaths, their love -" vin, their desperate recklessness, and 
the shortness of their miserable lives,’ 

“ English women of this class, or rather girls, for few of them live 
to be women, die like sheep with the rot; so fast that soon there would 
be none left, if a fresh supply were not obtained equal to the number 
of deaths. But a fresh supply is always obtained without the least 
trouble: seduction easily keeps pace with prostitution or mortality. 
Those that die are, like factory children that die, instantly succeeded 
by new competitors for misery and death.’ ‘There is no hour of a 
summer’s.or a winter’s night, in which there may not be found in the 
streets a ghastly wretch, expiring under the double tortures of disease 
and famine. ‘Though less aggravated in its features, the picture of 
prostitution in New- York or Philadelphia would be of like character. 

In such communities, the unmarried woman who becomes a mo- 
ther, is an outcast from society—and though sentimentalists lament 
the hi ardship of the case, itis justly and necessarily so. She is cut off 
from the hope of useful and profitable employment, and driven by ne- 
cessity to further vice. Her misery, and the hopelessness of retriev- 
ing render her desperate, until she sinks into every depth of depravity, 
and is prepared for every crime that can contaminate and infest socie- 
ty. Shehas given birth to a human being, who, if it be so unfortu- 
nate as to survive its miserable infancy, is commonly educated to a 
like course of vice, depravity and crime. 

Compare with this the female slave under similar circumstances. 
She is not a less useful member of society than before. If shame 
be attached to her conduct, it is such shame as would be elsewhere 
felt for a venial impropriety. She has not impaired her means of 
support, nor materially impaired her character, or lowered her station 
in society ; she has done no great injury to herself, or any other hu- 
man being. Her offspring is not a burden, but an acquisition to her 
owner ; his support is provided for, and he is brought up to usefulness ; 
if the fruit of intercourse with a freeman, his condition is, perhaps, 
raised somewhat above that of his mother. Under these circum- 
stances, with imperfect knowledge, tempted by the strongest of hu- 
man passions—unrestrained by the motives which operate to restrain, 
but are so often found insufficient to restrain the conduct of females 
elsewhere, can it be matter of surprise that she should so often yield 
to the temptation? Is not the evil less in itself, and in reference to 
society—much less in the sight of God and man. As was said of 
theft—the want of chastity, which among females of other countries, 
is sometimes vice, sometimes crime—among the free of our own, much 
more aggravated ; among slaves, hardly deserves a harsher turn than 
that of weakness. I have heard of complaint made by a free pros- 
titutc, of the greater countenance and indulgence shewn by society 
towarda colored persons of her profession, (always regarded as of an 
inferior and servile class, though individually free,) than to those of 
her own complexion. ‘The former readily obtain employment; are 
even admitted into families, and treated with some degree of kindness 
and familiarity, while any approach to intercourse with the latter is 
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shunned as » contantination. The distinction is habitually made, and 
itis founded on the unerring instinct of nature. The colored prosti- 
tute is, in fact, a far less contaminated and depraved being. Still 
many, in spite of temptation, do preserve a perfectly virtuous conduct, 
and I imayine it hardly ever entered into the mind of one of these, 
that she was likely to be forced from it by authority or violence, 

It may be asked, if we have no prostitutes from the free class of 
society among ourselves. I answer in no assignable proportion. With 
general truth, it might be said, that there are none. When such a 
case occurs, it is among the rare evils of socie ty. And apart trom 
other and better reasons, which we believe to exist, it is pl: 1in that it 
must be so, from the comparative absence of temptation. Our 
brothels, comparatively very few—and these should not be permitted to 
exist at all—are filled, for the most part, by importation from the cities 
of our confederate States , Where Slavery ‘does not exist. In return 
for the benefits which they receive from our Slavery, along with tariffs, 
hbels, opinions moral, religious, or politic al—they furnish us also 
with a supply of thieves and prostitutes, Never, but in a single in- 
stance, have I heard of an imputation on the general purity of man- 
ners, among the free females of the slave-holding States. Such an 
imputation, however, and made in coarse terms, we have never heard 
here—Acre where divorce was never known—where no Court was ever 
polluted by an action for criminal conversation with a wife—where it 
is related rather as matter of tradition, not unmingled with wonder, 
that a Carolinian woman of education and family, proved false to her 
conjugal faith—an imputation deserving only of such reply as self-re- 
spect would forbid us to give, if respect for the author of it did not. 
And can it be doubted, that this purity is caused by, and is a com- 
pensation for the evils resulting from the existence of an enslaved class 
of more relaxed morals? 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


OLD SONG 


(Our fair readers may be pleased to read one of the most ancient songs in the English 
langueze. It was the first ever set to music, as “enditours of the old chronike’’ say; and 
gure y; 
is supposed to have been tashionable in the fifteenth century.) 


Summer is i cumen 


Summer is coming, 
Lhude sing cuccu! 


Loud sing cuckvo! 

Groweth sed, and bloweth med, Groweth seed and bloweth mead, 
And springcth the wde nu. And springeth the wood now. 
Awe bleteth after lumb, Ewe bleateth afier jamb, 

Louth after calve cu; Loweth after calf, cow; 

Bullue sterteth, | Bullock starteth, 

Bucke verteth, Buck verteth,* 

Murie sing, cuccu: Merry sing cuckoo! 

Wel sings thee cucey; Well singest thou cuckoo, 

Ne swik thou never nu. Nor cease to sing now. 


: * Harbors in the fern. 
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ETCHINGS OF CHARACTER, 
SENT ME BY MY FRIEND WILL WHIPPORWILL, FROM THE COUNTRY, TO HAVE FRAMED. 


BY WM. WRAGG SMITH, ESQ. 


—— 


NUMBER TWO. 


I sHALL begin with my cousin Charlie,—and first let me 
describe his personal appearance in a few strokes. _ In height 
and frame he was almost a Virginian, and belonged rather to 
the last robust generation than to the present dege nerate one. 
His legs were of a prodigious length—they almost touched 
the ground when he rode on horseback; and I dare say would 
not have disgraced those redoubtable boots of the worthy 
ancestor of the Harlestons, which hang up, at this day, as 
curiosities in the museum. He had reddish hair, a hale red 
complexion, and a face somewhat weather-beaten, furrowed, 
and hard, but altogether expressive of kindly feelings and 
humor. When | add that he had the courteous, urbane li 
and peculiar grey eye of a Southron, I have said all that 1s 
necessary to give you a first impression of my cousin Char- 
lie. His mental compass was, In my opinion, of the same 
stretch as his physical; but I don’t know how it was, he 
never had gone to the Legislature once, though he had twice 
the natural capacity of those who were sent. The fact w aS, 
he showed too much good sense by not pushing himself for- 
ward and anxiously secking the honors of the parish, busy- 
ing himself at musters, making foolish speeches, &c. &c.— 
being one of your quiet men who are perfectly content to fill 
a certain sphere in life, in which they find their whole duty 
and happiness centered, and who do not know the meaning 
of the vulgar term ambition, farther than as it relates to the 
superior cultivation and improvement of their acres—the 
owning the best pack of hounds—the chasing down of a 
deer— and the enjoyment, now and then, of the company of 

a few select friends. As he was excellent company himself, 
a great hand at a-pun and a song, and remarkable. for the 
amiable and generous qualities of ‘his heart, he did not want 
for popularity. But there are two kinds of popularity: the 
one is like the subdued and mild halo that encircles the mo- 
dest moon—the other, like the red and stormy burr around 
the garish sun. My cousin Charlie’s popularity was of the 
former quiet sort. He was universally respected and belov- 
ed; but there was a latent sympathy in the bosoms of even 
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the most fanatical worshippers of the idol ‘“‘nolitical conse- 
quence,” which made the people of the parish feel that they 
would be subtracting, instead of conferring respect and im- 
portance upon Mr. Charles Chalmers, by ‘making out of so 
uncommon a man—a common member of the Legislature. It 
would have been like tearing the violet from its secluded 
shady bed of soft Jeaves, and setting it in the midst of un- 
sightly blackberry briers; or dropping a magnolia flower- 
imperial into a withered gum tree. 

There were some of my cousin Charlie’s friends, however, 
who did not follow in the commoa wake, and vote for any 
man who set wp, and made a bluster, and treated, and elec- 
tioneered, and was as ambitious to co tothe Legislature as 
Bonaparte was on vo to EF gy pt and Moscow; but who con- 
sulted the good of the parish, and wished cousin Charlie to 
go, for the “good of it. And the y went so far as to nominate 
him at the club house once or twice; but beth times it so 
happened, that there was a younger c -andidate who was cra- 
zy to sit (the members from our parish always so express 
themselves, as they never get up to open their: mouths; but 
remain, like Quakers, dumb, except when the spirit par- 
ticuls irly moves them, and their words are yea, yea—nay, 
nay,) in the Legislature, and my cousin Charlie would not 
oppose him: “Le-le-le-let the young man go,” he would say, 
(though he went straight ahe ad in a song, In conversation my 
cousin Charlie had a slight impediment in his speech:) “he- 
he wants—to go; it w ill ke-ke-ke-ke-kill him—if he don’t 20; 
now, who-who-who-who—who ever heard of a man of my 
age, over fif-fif fifty—going to the Le gislature!”” 

“We will run you for the Senate,” exclaimed his friends; 
“it is high time that old fool Waddle shonla be turned out,— 
he has represented the parish long enough; all he does is to 
pick his teeth, lounge in the lobby. , and move adjournments.”’ 

“Ke-ke-ke-ke—can't—consent, my dear fellows,--ke-ke- 
ke-ke—can’t—you ll make me commit murder—ke-ke-ke- 
ke—kil! old Waddle—s*-sure as a gun; he’d never survive 
it; you might as well mu-mu—m’move—one of those oaks 
yonder that has taken root for a—e’e’century, and expect it 
to l’‘live—after; besides, | do not pretend to- -to—any—s’sen- 
a—ti—to—torial powers. 

My cousin Charle was positive, and every one admired 
his magnanimity, generosity and modesty; but when eléction 
time came on, av opposition in another and very inferior 
quarter was got up—it was fool against fool; -but old Waddle, 
being the strongest fool, was returned, and mounted his new 
equipage once more for Columbia. While the merit of the 
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two candidates was discussing, my cousin Charlie might be 
walking between the two fools and would not be seen—he 
was a pigmy between two giants. If the question had been 
asked, **Who is the greatest man, Charles Chalmers or Sena- 
tor Waddle?” the answer would probably have been: “Why, 
Charles Chalmers is no greater man than I am—he might 
have been, but he won't be a public man.” 

My cousin Charlie had one egregious fault, if fault it can 
be called,—it v. as rather a constitutional imbecility, which he 
could not help any more than he could stuttermg. ‘This was 
a superabundance of sensibility, which he was too apt to in- 
dulge in on bibbing occasions like the present, when his brain 
became too much spiritualized by potations. 

As soon as the “big gun”’ had resumed its place on its stand 
before my uncle Barney, one of the company got up, and 
after oversetting a tumbler, a candle and one or two empty 
bottles by him, began to make a speech. 

“Mr. Chairman,” addressing the host, (hiccup,) “there 
cannot be a more favorable occasion than the (hiccup) pre- 
sent, for bringing to the notice of this company (hick) a late 
vacancy of an important nature, which we should be lookmg 
about for some worthy individual in the parish to fill, (hiccup, 
hiccup.’’) 

The speaker made a pause to collect his wandering ideas, 
an seemed preparing for something great, as he erected his 
tottering head, extended his right arm, (in doing which he 
knocked down another candle,) pomted his forefinger, and 
looked full at my cousin Charlie. 

There was a vacancy for a member of Congress from the 
district, but no one had been yet spoken of as a candidate. 
All eyes were turned on the nominee, as he appeared to be. 
I thought I beheld a gleam of triumph and satisfaction light 
up in my cousin Charlic’s prominent grey eye, and J thought 
his susceptible ip moved with anxiety. 

In vino veritas, quoth I to myself—aha! our philosopher— 
our Cincmpatus—is shewing the cloven foot of ambition af- 
ter all; still water runs deep—the softest hog often eats the 
morest wash. Your indifferent men are frequently the most 
ambitious; their’s is that “vaulting ambition,” which disdains 
to put foot in stirrup, and so “o’erleaps itself.” My cousin 
Charlie is not the dog for a cold trail—he waits for a burst. 
After all, it seems his pretended contempt of political honors, 
which most men sacrifice every other kind of honor for, was 
nothing more nor less than the canker sore of mortified 
youthful vanity. His pride rebelled in secret against the late 
acceptance of those dignities which he had set his heart upon 
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in his youth, and did not obtain. His very seeming contempt 
of the little ambition he would disparage im others, only 
showed that he wished to be looked upon as a great man, or 
at least determined to be such in his own opinion. Hence 
his praise of, and pretence to, the philosophy of private hfe. 
Your mortified ambitieux always builds a temple zn the shades 
for his own divinity, but in time his disgust begins to wear 
off gradually; he gets tired of selfworship and solitude, and— 
give him a chance, and—the cat will out of the bag. 

As | went on thus indulging in this rapid mental tirade 
against my duplicious cousin Charlie, I felt all my former re- 
spect and affection for him leaking away through my heart, 
as I did through my lips the gin and water that I was uncon- 
sciously quaffing down in my excitement. I felt—as though 
I sould. fling the decanter at his head. But the speaker hic- 
cuped and went on: 

“Mr. Chairman, my distinguished and amiable friend who 
has just (hiccup) spoken (sung he should have said) needs no 
encomiums. Who has not felt his worth?’ Who (hick) does 
not admire his talents! (hick.) Who (hick) would not do 
honor to him? Who so (hick) capable of filling with (hick) 
dignity the high station left (hick) vacant by the demise of 
our late respected and worthy friend? (hiccup, atte, Mr. 
Chairman, I propose that we elect the honorable Charles 
—o Esq. president of the Cawcaw Cotp Water 

LUB.” 

A burst of acclamation and ayes responded to the propo- 
sition, and before I could recover my senses from this as- 
tounding bathos, my cousin Charlie was in a jiffy seized upon 
by several of the company, who hoisted him on their shoul- 
ders—and, as my brain whirled round, I saw his long dang- 
ling arms and legs whirling three times round the table. 
At the close of the vars | procession, they re-seated him; 
and made him, according to custom, drink off a bumper, 
amid a roaring chorus of, “He is a merry companion—he is a 
. —— companion—and he is a merry companion—lo, 

0, o!”” 

My poor coz., thought I, (I could not help pitying him,) 
how will he endure so terrible a disappointment—president 
of a drinking club instead of a member of Congress! He 
will burn with disappointment—he will consume with indig- 
nation. I ventured to steal a glance at him, and—in sooth— 
his face had reddened; the tears were trickling from his eyes; 
one arm he employed to wipe them away, and the other he 
rested on my shoulder. He attempted to speak—but the 
words stuck in his throat. 
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He will certainly msult Derry (he who proposed him) the 
moment he can speak, said I to myself. I felt my honor con- 
cerned. “Shall I challenge him for you, coz?” I inquired in 
his ear, jostling his arm. 

“You-you-you-you'll ob-oblige me—my dear fellow. De- 
De-De-De-Derry, (blubber,) do excuse me—I ‘ca-ca-ca-ca- 
can’t drink with you (blubber) at present—I’d dilute the li- 
quor too much. Ge-ge ge-gentlemen—pray excuse me; bu- 
bu-but my feelings—overwhe-whe-whe-whelm me’’—and my 
cousin Charlie covered his face with his hands, and cried like 
a child. I was amazed. I could not help asking him why 
he was thus affected? With his head thrown back in his 
chair, and his handkerchief across his lap, which he applied 
now and then to his eyes, my cousin Charlie gave vent to 
the emotions of his bosom in the following characteristic and 
sentimental words: 

“Oh, Bi-Bi-Bi-Billy—Billy, you don’t feel as 1 do, or you 
would not ask me of this weakness. Wh-wh-wh-wh—what 
charms, next to those of domestic felicity, are so sweet—-so 
intense—as the charms of festive intercourse in the hallowed 
circle of jovial friends, and time beloved pleasant acquaint- 
ances! h-wh-wh-wh—-what gratification is there equal to 
being the centre of such a circle—the heart, as it were, of a 
happy society, which dispenses through all its members the 
healthful, cordial flow of good feeling’ * * * * * * * 

“Wi-Wi-Wi-Wi—William, the associations of our early 
years become dearer to us as we advance in life—they cling 
to us—they grow with our growth—they feed on our thoughts, 
as vines grow, as mosses and lichens feed on the strength of 
the cedar and oak—they are pleasant to look on in the shade 
of our evening age, as cheerful patritch berry and sweetest 
wintergreen. * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

“How-how-how—how many delightful hours have I spent 
at that little spot where stands the old Cawcaw Club 
house! * * * In my boyhood, my fondest rides and ram- 
bles were there—through the myrtle alleys and vine-clad 
paths that led by the old school-house, and to the moss-hid 
ruins of the venerable old brick church. * * * The jes- 
samines seemed sweeter to me there, and the fringe trees’ 
weeping flowers most chaste and beautiful that grew upon 
the old graves. * * * And, ah! they should be sweeter 
and fairer now, that—alas! mo-mo-more than one of the com- 
panions of my youth lie sleeping beneath that quiet sod! * * 

“M-m-m—my grandfather was the oldest member of the 
club. It originated, I believe, with him. Mis hands planted 
some of those broad oaks beneath whose shade we have so 
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often met to repeat the adventures of the chase, and to con- 
verse on parish topics. * * * H’-how many a song has been 
sung—how many a joke has been cut at that long board— 
what prime fellows we used to have among us! Lord! they 
don’t drink, and talk, and sing now-a-days as we used to in 
those times!” 

“No, (hiccup,) we had a jovial set in our (hick) days— 
had’nt we, old boy?” chimed in Derry, overhearing the last 
remark, which my cousin Charlie made in a bolder and less 
sentimental tone of voice, as his fit of sensibility evaporated 
in the sunshine of his more merry reminiscences. ‘Do you 
remember poor Hornsniggle, Charlie? There (hick) never 
was a cleverer (hick) boon-tellow in the world, by ——.” 

“Never.” 

“Ugly dog that he was, though——eh?” (hick.) 

‘*B’-b’-b’-but—I always liked the expression of his counte- 
nance, De-De-Derry”— 

“But that (hick) nose of his, hang it!—such an infernal 
bridge as he had to it,”’ (hick.) 

‘“‘Noble!—th-th-that was the only thing that made his face 


passable!”’ rejoined my cousin Charlie, never losing a chance 
for a pun. 


THE CYPRESS TREE.—A BALLAD. 
BY MRS. ANNA MARIA WELLES. 


“This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girl makes all these bodements.”—Suaks. 


Ir was a summer’s night; the moon By fits, with low and broken tone, 
Looked down with trembling ray, The mournful wind-harp breathed, 

And all along her fleckered path, And, faintly sweet, the woodbine hung, 
Light clouds up-folded lay. That round the lattice wreathed. 

The breeze was like a wayward child, | Eugenie at her window sat, 
And scarcely could be won; With clasped hands;—her eye 

And yet it might be strong and loud Now closed as in a happy dream, 
Before the night was done. Now upturned to the sky. 

Her couch Eugenie had not pressed; A blush—a smile—a blissful tear— 
But in her lonely bower, A flutter at her breast,— 

All lost in silent thought she sat, And down upon her soft, round arm 





Nor marked the passing hour. She laid her cheek to rest. 
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For ah! ’twas not an hour ago, 
E’er yet the stars were dim, 
She heard Lord William’s whispered 
vows, 
And owned her love to him. 


Where waves the lonely cypress tree 
Their lingering steps had strayed:— 
The Cypress!—At the thought of that, 

Quick terrors seized the maid. 


“Ah fatal tree!—Why paused we there? 
—Yet, peace my heart—be still: 

And am I not Lord Wi'liam’s love— 
Then what can bode me ill?” 


Again her dreamy lids half closed; 
The warm cheek closer pressed 
Upon the pillow of her arm, 
And half she sank to rest. 


But like a young affrayed dove, 
That fluttereth in the net, 

With that ill-omened cypress tree 
Her heart was troubled yet. 


“T would beneath the goodly oak’s 
Kind shelter we had sat, 

Or sought the hawthorn’s pleasant shade, 
Or any tree—but that!” 


As thus the mournful thought she breath- 
ed, 
In soft complaining tone, 
A sweet and silvery voice uprose, 


Low, mingling with her own. 


At first it faintly echoed hers, 
Then louder seemed to grow; 
Till, with a wild and wailing tone, 

It poured the voice of wo. 


And next, in measured sounds it came, 
And then, in accents clear, 
Distinctly, these appalling words 
Fell on her listening ear. 


“If thou dost sleep, Eugenie, wake 
And list to me,” it said— 

‘‘And let me in, for I am she 
Lord William vowed to wed!” 


Eugenie’s heart was cold with fear— 
She answered not a word; 

But still that moaning voice it-cried, 
“‘My story must be heard.”’ 


“He swore to be my own true love, 
Then linked his feich with thine; 

Quick, let me in, that I may tell 
What sweet revenge is mine.” 





Eugenie shook as if that voice 
A spirit’s voice had been; 

Nor could she lift the latch, tho’ ’twere 
To let an angel in. 





But, lo!—a change was in the night: 
The moon looked wildly through 
The scattering clouds, and like a blast 

The swelling breeze now blew. 


It rocked the maiden’s bower, as ’twere 
A bark upon the flood; 

It burst the wicket wide,—and there— 
A beauteous lady stood! 


Her hair adown her shoulders fell 
In many a raven fold; 

Her eye was like a glittering stone, 
As fixed—as bright—as cold. 


Her arms were fairer than the snow, 
Her flowing robes were white; 

Her stately step, no sound it made— 
So slow it fell —so light. 


Eugenie shrank beneath her gaze: 
That dark and soulless eye!— 

She feared the touch of that snowy hand; 
—But the lady still drew nigh. 


And in the moonlight pale she stood 
The trembling maid beside; 

And touched her with that snowy hand, 
And ‘“‘Come with me,’ she cried. 


“Why shrink ye back? It was not so 
When, ’neath the Cypress Tree, 

Were breathed in thy deluded ear 
Those vows, first pledged to me. 


“Thou didst not shrink when his false 
palm 
So warmly clasped with thine, 
And thy too ready lip received 
The kiss—he took from mine. 


“Nor would’st thou thus have turned 
away, 
If, at the altar’s side, 
Thy destiny had been to stand 
Lord William’s wedded bride. 


“But ring of his, oh, never shall 
This slender finger wear: 

The cold earth is Lord William’s bed, 
Come, let me lead thee there!”’ 


Up, like a passing sea-bird’s scream, 
A wild, long laugh she sent:— 

Eugenie could no more resist;— 
Her feeble strength was spent. 
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In vain, in vain she struggled now; 
The lady onward led;— 

And through the wicket door they passed, 
And through the garden sped. 


Across the meadow have they gone, 
And up the moonlight hill; 

Eugenie fain would pause,—but no— 
‘That cold hand clasped her still. 


And through the cypress grove they 
assed, 
And down the darksome glade; 
Swifter and swifter on they went, 
The lady and the maid. 


And as they passed the Cypress TREE, 
The wind its branches stirred, 

And once again the lady’s laungh— 
That long, wild laugh was heard! 


The night grew dark:—cloud rolled on 
cloud; 
The moon was lost between; 
And save the white church steeple tall, 
No object could be seen. 


Yet onward, onward still they flew, 

The maiden guessed not where: 
They paused at last;—the moon broke 
° through— 

An open grave was there! 


And lo! all ghostly in the light 
Lord William bleeding lay! 

Then, wildly, from the lady’s grasp 
Eugenie sprang away— 


And on his breast, in anguish, fell, 
And to her bosom warm, 

With passionate embrace, she sought 
To clasp the senseless form. 


But ah! again that fatal touch! 
And with a grasp of power, 

The maid was from the ground up-torn, 
As by the storm the flower. 





That chilly hand she must obey: 
Now palm to palm they grow; 
And round about the ghastly dead 
With hurried footstep go. 


The lady waved her snowy arm, 
And “Dance with me,”’ she cried; 
“For we two are the wedding guests, 
And Deats Lord William’s bride! 


“Each night we’ll dance about his grave, 
All in the pale moonshine:— 

And is not this a sweet revenge 

For thy wrongs and for mine?” 


Eugenie now made effort strong, 
And raised her voice to pray:— 

One struggling cry:—the spell is burst:— 
The dream hath passed away. 


The white armed lady vanisheth: 
The church-yard,—all is gone; 

And in her own, her peaceful bower, 
Eugenie sits alone. 


The gray dawn peereth in the east, 
"Tis morn upon the hill: 

A thousand birds on busy wing, 
The air with music fill. 


And she must bathe her dream-flushed 
cheek, 


And smooth her tangled hair— 
For ere the sun ride two hours high, 
Lord William will be there. 


Not long the clouds of doubt and fear 
With youth and beauty bide:— 

If Love awake the heart’s sweet chords, 
No voice is heard beside. 


And soon Lord William claimed the 
maid 


His wedded bride to be: 





Nor rued she e’er those plighted vows 
Beneath the Cypress Tree. 
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BUBBLES. 


“The earth hath bubbles. as the water hath— 
And these are of them.”—Suaks. 


“‘[ know not how the truth may be, 
I tell the tale as ’twas told to me.” 


Noruine can more deeply interest the philosophical ob- 
server of mankind, than the study of the multiplied forms jn 
which human superstition has embodied its various fanciés. 
Numerous and diversified as they are, they shew, when care- 
fully examined, a remarkable similarity of general feature, 
no matter from what distant and widely-separated regions 
they may be derived. ‘The learned have delighted to trace 
these resemblances, and to mdicate the common origin of all 
such traditions—whether gathered from the withered lips of 
the old crone who whiles away with her dismal legends the 
long winter night of the frozen North, or from the wild rhap- 
sodies of the professional story-teller under “the burning 
line.” 

The conclusion to which they would lead us must, how- 
ever, be narrowed within certain limits. When we speak of 
this community or identity of popular superstitions, we must 
apply our doctrine only to the white or Caucasian race of 
man, dispersed and divided as it is into separate tribes, na- 
tions and varieties. We know very little of the superstitions 
of the red and black races. ‘The Mumbo-Jumbo, Obi and 
Fetishes of the latter are the grossest and coarsest produc- 
tions of a grovelling, earth-born fear of some superior power. 
Nor have we hitherto distinctly made out the faith of “the 
untutored Indian.”” Beyond the stupid conjurer and the hid- 
eous devil of the African, the less distorted tancy of our cop- 
per-colored brother has ascended one doubtful step.. He 
‘sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind;” he talks 
vaguely of a Manitou or Great Spirit, and puts trust in his 
Fetishes too, which he calls “great medicines.” 

The greater number of the superstitious traditions current 
among us and our British anccstry, are asserted to have been 
transmitted to us from the Asiatic congeuers, the Hisdos- 
tanee, and more especially the Persian. Not a few of them, 
however, seem to me to be as clearly derivable fom a north- 
ern source. Scandinavia was fruitful of fearful imaginations, 
as well as of terrible men. ‘The creations of fear or fancy— 
the illusions of the disturbed senses—the poetical embodi- 
ment of ideal qualities—were readily shaped into real exis- 
tences, and eagerly dwelt on by the dreamy indolence of 
early civilization. The hobgoblin, the ghost, the goul or 
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vampire, the witch, the fairy, are every where known and 
recognized. . Omens and prophetic apparitions are every 
where observed and trusted in—spite of the lucubrations of 
Hibbert and .Brewster: and the future course, of events is 
even yet figured forth by “shadows cast before” in a variety 
of modes to mark their coming. 

Each of these children of the vagrant fancy possesses its 
own peculiar interest; but for my own part, | have always 
felt an especial attachment to the fairy, under whatever name 
or title I meet with it. It is curious to note the modifications 
in the character and history of this wide-spread tribe of ethe- 
rial creatures, founded on diversities of sentiment and man- 
ners in different nations. Of this same race are the almost 
angelic peri of the Easterns; the delicate sprites of merry 
England: the material, mischievous, meddlesome, mendicant 
elves of Scotland and Ireland; the wicked, wayward, wan- 
dering tenants of the Teutonic Forest; and the dark and 
gloomy gnome of the German mine. 

Some writers maintain that the fairy 1s the traditional re- 
cognition of the host of fallen and degraded spirits, the 
thrones and principalities and powers that leagued and suffer- 
ed with Lucifer—*son of the morning.” The peri of the 
Persian poets is indeed in its lizhtness and exquisite beauty 
litle Jess than “archangel ruimed,” and is clearly described 
by Moore as having forfeited a high and happy home in 
heaven. I am nevertheless inclined to regard the fairy as a 
distinct creation. All mankind in every age bave thought 
with Milton, that “millions of unseen beings walk the dint c 
The fiendish love of evil for its own sake, and the gigantic 
power that characterize the followers of Eblis, are no where 
ascribed to these our feeble favorites, though the dispositions 
attributed to them are colored variously by the national pre- 
judices of the describers; as the ghost of the Gael is misty, 
gloomy, fierce and sullen—that of the Greek and Roman, 
timid, plaintive, wailing, anxious and supplant. 

1 love to dwell upon the soft and gentle picture of the 
Eastern fairy—a most intensely poetical conception—fit in- 
habitant of the glowing gardens of the bulbul and the rose. 
What can be more touching than her humble aspirations, her 
fond and tearful longings for an entrance into that paradise at 
whose gate she sits so despairingly, and her submissive and 
at last happily successful efforts—as the poet tells the sweet 
story—to comply with the conditicns upon which alone ad- 
mission could be granted. 

Her kinsmen of more northern regions, though diminutive 
in stature and delicate in form, are material and compara- 
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tively gross in their habits. ‘Their intercourse with mortals 
is direct, and their contact immediate. ‘The dainty Ariel has 
been wedged in a gnarled oak by the foul witch Sycorax: 
Titania is liable to the same enchantments as Lysander and 
Hermia, and falls in love with Bully Bottom when “two-fold 
an ass; and Edwin, in Parnell’s pretty fable, dances with 
Mabel of the Green. ‘The Scotch “gude folk” must protect 
themselves from the Highland tempest by woollen garments 
which they weave in borrowed looms, and with their breth- 
ren of Ireland would perish if not supplied with meal and 
other substantial food. 

These tiny elves have a never-failing charm for me. Whe- 
ther weeping disconsolate at the shining portals of Eden, or 
nestled in a rose-bud, feeding upon its fragrance and drinking 
its pearly dew-drops—whether wandering wild as the winds 
through the regions of mid-air, ‘putting a girdle round about 
the earth in thirty minutes,” or ministering in all humility to 
the high behests of some potent Prospero—whether pinching 
black and blue the lazy slattern, or dropping the sly six- 
pence in the slipper of the tidy housemaid—whether provid- 
ing poor Cinderella with pumpkin coach and brilliant ball 
dress and glittering glassy shoe, or enticing sweet Kilmeny 
from earth, -with its gay sunshine and starry firmament, to the 
subterranean kingdoms blazing with mmeral wealth and dia- 
mond effulgence,—they all delight me. I have dearly loved 
them from the moment when first I spelled out upon my mo- 
ther’s knee the little picture-book beginning “once upon a 
time,”’ to the present day, when ripe manhood has somewhat 
waned into sober middle age, and my grand climacteric has- 
tens on, and my head begins to lose some of “its clustering 
glories,” and thin grey hairs are paling my temples, and my 
own little ones press around my knee to hear and to tell the 
_ wonders, that anciently warmed and thrilled my childish 

eart. 

One of the pleasantest volumes extant is that entitled 
“Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland.” The stories are 
told inimitably well. They are attributed in the London 
Quarterly to Crofton Croker, Esq., and some striking paral- 
lelisms. are noted by the reviewer as recorded in the works of 
Lucian, and obtaining “‘i’ the olden time.” 

The author (whoever he may be) acknowledges that he 
has “not met with any one who had himself seen a fairy.” 
Now I have been more fortunate. My own first cousin by 
the paternal side, an Irishman, not from “the south of Ire- 
land,” but from the County Down, told me with the greatest 
apparent sincerity, and with many asseverations of the truth 
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of his statement, that walking one day in his father’s field, he 
heard, as he was loitering near the hedge, a slight, feeble voice 
pealing forth a hearty and vehement laugh. Struck with the 
sound, he stood still and cast his eyes in every direction to 
find out the author of this strange merriment. For some 
time he looked in vain, but at last discovered, perched on a 
post which was fixed in the hedge, an unearthly little crea- 
ture, or manikin, about a foot onl a half in height, dressed in 
old-fashioned style with square-cut coat, breeches, grey wool- 
len hose, large silver buckles in his shoes, and a three-corner- 
ed cocked hat on his head. ‘The face was old and wrinkled, 
the eye grey and sparkling. It screeched aloud its elvish 
laugh, and its expression of countenance was ‘so full of ma- 
lignant humor that his knees knocked together and his hair 
stood erect. Observing these signs of fear, it clapped its lit- 
tle hands, and in derision stretched out its finger at him. He 
could not bear this, but in the extremity of his terror turned 
and ran from the spot; and as he ran, it laughed louder and 
louder. As faras he could see it by looking backwards over 
his shoulder, it was still clapping its hands, wagging its head, 
pointing at him, and shouting with fiendish glee. 

A very respectable middle-aged widew living near the 
house in which my immediate ancestors resided, was remark- 
able for her avowed intimacy with the fairies—“the good 
neighbors,” as they are called for fear of offending them. 
Not far from her cottage there was a fine picturesque old 
hawthorn, known to all the country round as “the fairies’ 
thorn.”” She spoke familiarly, and as a frequent witness, of 
their visits to that accustomed spot. She used to declare that 
they came often to her dwelling, and after blessing her, her 
roof tree, and her children, would request mildly and civilly 
the loan of a small measure of meal; and their honesty was 
unimpeachable, for they never failed to return fully what they 
thus borrowed. She described them as “little folk,” exactly 
resembling in miniature the human race, and drest always in 
green. 

Croker’s Legends are gathered among the native or Mile- 
sian Irish and Catholics. Mine are chiefly from the mouths 
of Presbyterians, descendants of the Scotch. One such, by 
name Lowrey of Lowreyville, a wealthy neighbor of my 
grandfather, -was of sufficient consequence to have a Ban- 
SHEE attached to his family. Nothing can be imagined more 
gloomily poetical than this melancholy spirit. It 1s a female 
apparition always seen in a sitting or crouching posture, with 
long dishevelled hair falling over her folded arms, and half con- 
ocoling her shadowy figure. Her sighs and groans, and loud 
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sobbing and wailing, denote the most agonizing grief, and are 
darkly prophetic of woe and death. ‘This unhappy attendant 
is attached only to gentle blood, and adheres to the lineal 
heir through every successive generation, whatever may be 
his variety of fortunes or changes of abode. 

One night, Mr. L. being absent from home, his wife and 
daughter were excessively annoyed and alarmed by her 
moanings, which were constant and heart-piercing --some- 
times at their chamber door, again at the top of the house or 
in the garden beneath, but most frequently at the window of 
the nursery or apartment in which slept the younger children. 
Aware that misfortune in some shape was hanging over 
them, they passed through many hours of anxiety, until the 
return of Mr. L. in the afternoon of the next day somewhat 
calmed their anxieties. After entering his own grounds, he 
had seen his two sons playing near a mill-race; thinking them 
too venturesome and careless, he had flourished his riding- 
whip half in jest over their heads, and ordered them to follow 
him to the house. Bitter were his regrets that he had not 
enforced obedience to his injunctions; for in less than half an 
hour afterwards, the body of his youngest boy—his darling 
William—was brought in cold, dripping and lifeless. 

The WraiTHd is one of the most universal of superstitious 
creations. ‘Traces of it are met with in the writings of an- 
cient and the legends of modern Greece, and it is the object 
of familiar “second sight” in the misty vallies of the Gael. 
But though recognized almost every where, it is most fre- 
quently seen and spoken to—-it never speaks—in the country 
of my kinsmen and ancestors. ‘The wraith is a shade or ap- 
parition, the exact likeness, vera imago, of some living per- 
son. ‘The import of Ks appearance is known by the hour at 
which itis seen. If before midnight, the omen is favorable, 
and a long life is thus foreshown; if after midnight, it beto- 
kens death, and the more promptly the nearer the approach 
to the grey dawn of morning. A very near relative of mine 
was once sitting up with a family infected with small-pox— 
it was before the blessed era of vaccination. One of the 
daughters was expected soon to die. ‘The hour was early, 

erhaps about ten -o’clock, but all had retired to rest except 
ensall and a fellow-watcher. Leaving the nurse in the sick 
chamber, they were sitting in an anteroom, busily employed 
in preparing a shroud and other grave-clothes for the patient 
mentioned above. On asudden, my informant saw the young 
lady standing at her elbow, looking as well as usual, and 
dressed in her ordinary manner. So natural indeed and fa- 
miliar was her appearance, that, forgetting her illness, she 
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felt nothing but surprise at her being up, and exclaimed 
“Why, Rebecca! what are you doing here?” Without re- 
ply, the wraith glided softly from her. Rising quickly she 
followed it, and saw it sink silently down upon the bed where 
the sick girl lay ina profound slumber—from which she awoke 
much better, and soon recovered perfectly. 

The sister of, the lady to whom I am indebted for the inci- 
dent just related, had a still more impressive vision of the 
same nature. ‘The youngest daughter of their parents was 
very ill, and two of the household were in attendance in her 
chamber. Just before the faintest twilight of morning, one 
of the anxious nurses was standing at the bedside, when, 
looking over her shoulder, she saw an apparition, in feature 
and form the exact counterpart of her patient. She had time 
enough, and presence of mind, to turn from one to the other, 
and deliberately to contemplate the perfect identity of the 
two. ‘The phantom beside her at last elevated itself gradu- 
ally, and reclining by the reality within the bed, sh dis- 
appeared. I need scarcely add that the death thus foreshewn 
occurred a very few hours after. D. 





“I MUST SLEEP NOW.” °* 


‘‘T must sleep now,” are said by Fletcher, the servant of Lord Byron, to have 
been the last words of that distinguished Bard, but most unhappy man. The fol- 


lowing lines relate to his fortunes and feelings, and were penned shortly after 
reading the account of his last moments. 


[ must sleep now! The weary strife is over— 
I’ve seen enough of sunlight and the day ; 
Gladly I hie me to the guardian cover, 
Which the grave proffers to the troubled clay. 


Sound be that sleep—by trial-storm unbroken, 
Then shall this restiess agony have pause ; 

And when the doom in mercy shall be spoken, 
Forbear the hapless heart where now it gnaws. 


No more of doubts—no dreams—-no threat’ning trouble, 
No hopeless quest in sober reason’s spite !— 

Into thin air dissolving flies each bubble, 
And darkness ’self seems peace upon my sight. 


And shall I sleep at last—nor start in terror, 

Roused by sad dreams, wild thoughts, and burning brow! 
Ah! surely these have punished well each error— 

They tore and tortured long—I must sleep now! 
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SCENES IN A CAMPAIGN. 
THE OLD SOLD‘ER. 


Ir was in the commencement of the spring of the year 18—, 
that disturbances in one of our territories had collected an 
army, and much of the cruelty of war had desolated one of 
the most beautiful regions of the United States. A call had 
been made upon the States for a supply of troops—and a re- 
giment of high-spirited men, shakmg off the monotony of 
their daily pursuits, had volunteered to go forth on a wild 
and dangerous expedition. ‘Their zeal and activity had al- 
ready carried them far into the hostile country, and at the 
time when our story commences, they were the advanced 
guard of the whole army. 

The necessities of the service had caused this body of men 
to be sub-divided into many small parties, and but three com- 
panies were kept together near the place where the incident, 
which we are about to relate, took place. 

The tattoo had been sounded—and over the level plain you 
might see the white blankets, each enveloping the form of its 
owner, and disposed so that each might rise in his proper 
place. In the distance there was the sentinel, concealed be- 
hind a tree or bush, skilled in the deadly warfare, and know- 
ing that his life depended on his vigilance. 

he night of the — day of , was one of surpassing 
loveliness. ‘The atmosphere played around you, robed in the 
most balmy sweetness. ‘The breeze sluggishly slept in the 
leaves of the tall oaks, and the moonlight was so clear and 
beautiful, every thing around so harmonious and touching, 
that the fatigue of the day and the work of to-morrow were 
no opiates for the night. ‘There was a softness—a stillness— 
an unearthly quiet, that kept the senses waking, and seemed 
to invite one to that repose where he communes with the 
spirit that is withm him. It brought with it that spell that 
opens to himself the hidden fountain of man’s joys and griefs, 
when no eye is upon him. The rigid mhumanity of life’s 
form no longer controls him, and his heart lifted up with 
high hopes, feeds upon the impalpable visions which the heat- 
ed brain creates, or luxuriates in that. sorrow—riots in that 
grief—which is so emphatically his own. There is then a 
luxury of woe, which the proper man feels; and the proud- 
est and the sternest, may rival a woman—aye, the gentlest 
woman—in the holy tenderness of his grief. 

It so happened that on this night it was my duty to inspect 
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the guards, and see that every thing connected: with our 
small encampment was in perfect order. The task had been 
done—the camp fires had been all extinguished, and no sign 
of animation could be perceived through the bivowac, save 
near to one extremity of the lines, where a few unextin- 
guished coals were still throwing out their dulllight. Turn- 
ing my way towards the spot, I soon came to the scene of 
this little irregularity. Iwas about to throw the ashes on 
the fire, when an old soldier, who was lying apparently 
asleep, arose from hisrecumbent posture. ‘The old man was 
one to whom | had been long attached. He had been asso- 
ciated with the sports of my earliest boyhood, and there was 
scarce a season of my life with which he was not connected 
by some interesting incident. 

“Why, Tom,” said I, “not yet asleep?” 

“No, faith, Liftinant,” said he; “{’ve been thinking of 
home, and the little people there. God bless ’um, I wonder 
if they’re asy.” 

“Tut, Tom,” said [; “go to sleep, old fellow. These 
devilish Indians have been troubling us now for some days, 
and may be on to-morrow they will give us something to do. 
Go to sleep, my old soldier—Ill put out this fire.” 

“No, bless ye, Liftinant, not yet. Ive been thinkin’ of 





home and the childern. Ah! by the powers, it would be more. 


agreeable to be in Charleston at this moment, than to be 
waiting here for these murtherin’, lyin’, theivin’ Indians. 
Shure, Liftinant, you don’t think these savages will ever wait 
for us?” 

“Heaven knows, Tom,” I replied; “but I know this—that 
we must sleep well to-night; for if they don’t come for us 
before mid-day to-morrow, the Colonel will try whether he 
cannot go to them. So, Tom, good night.” 

“Wait a minit, Liftinant—I’m afraid [ll never get back 
home agin. I've been thinkin’ on it all to-night—and Ill 
never get home agin.” 

“Pshaw!”’ said I. “Why, Tom! you, the old soldier of 
the regiment, and talk lke a young fellow who has never 
smelt powder’ — 

“There, now, don’t belave for a minit that it is after being 
frightened that Tam—but I feel it—I am shure of it.” 

“Nonsense, Tom,” said I, “go to sleep and never think of 
dying. Good night.” 

yeW ait, Liftinant, one minit”—and with this, the old fel- 
low arose,—‘I’m shure that when | go you'll help to take 
care of my little people.” 


“You don’t doubt, Tom?” said I, half reproachfully. 
15 
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“By the powers, ne! But I—had, ye see—some notions— 
and | frectnn I'd jist ask yes for ye know, Liftinant. we all 
came out here for the honor o’ the thing—and they said I was 
too old to come, but 1 knew I was too young to stay; so I 


just came with the boys. But if ye say so, and I know ye 


will—God bless your good heart!” 'The poor féllow’s heart 
was here too full for more—his rough hand brushed away the 
tear—and he stood incapable of utterance. I wrung his 
hand, and turning away, said, 

“T’o bed, T’om—to bed. You'll make me as bad as your- 
self. God bless you!” ‘The poor old fellow pressed my hand 
to his heart. I walked away—and when I turned and look- 
ed towards the spot, the old soldier had sunk upon his blan- 
ket, and was no doubt pursuing the same train of bitter fan- 
cies which had so powerfully occupied his mind. 

A soldier’s bed upon an Indian campaign 1s soon made. 
At this time blankets were very scarce. I shared. my one 
with a brother soldier. Many times, ona cold night, have we 
had an earnest quarrel about the proper division of the one 
blanket; and often has it happened that a shower of rain 
would put an end to the dispute, and restore us, if not to 
good humor, at least to that silent sympathy where both felt 
uncommonly uncomfortable, and knew well the uselessness 
of complaint. At such times would we sit up and devote 
ourselves to the security of the haversack, where all our pro- 
visions were stored. The next day’s sun might take away 
the rain, but it certainly would not bring any more provisions 
to the scanty stock, which, like the jewels of the gamester’s 
wife, “was our all.” 

As I had no humor on this occasion to re-open the ques- 
tion of meum and tuum with my friend the quarter-master, I 
drew my cloak around me, and seeking some soft spot, made 
up my bed as well as I could of the dry grass and the soft 
sand. Yet I had no desire to sleep. The unusual serious- 
ness of my old soldier—the strange forebodings that seemed 
to haunt his mind—lent an infectious seriousness and melan- 
choly to my own fancies. ‘The future was before me—but 
how dark and cheerless. ‘The deep vista of years lay there, 
but mortality prevented me from taking a step towards its 
portal. ‘The wheel of fortune was going round, and if | but 
looked at the glitterirg plaything that encircled the magic 
ring, | grew dizzy at the uncertainty. Health, life and for- 
tune passed gaily before me—-but then came sickness, disap- 
pointment, death. The crowning joys of life sparkled in the 
goblet—but a rude hand dashes the untasted draught from 
the lip, and the wretch is tortured with thirst. Gay flam- 
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beaux ache the sight with the joyous brilliancy of light—but 
a rude gust sweeps along the hall—the lights are extinguish- 
ed—and the distant echo of the cautious tread deepens the 
darkness of the place. Young Pleasure dances in the palace 
of Loveliness—roseate Health crowns her in the maze—yet 
the pestilence scowls upon the scene, and the image of 
Beauty sinks into the earth, with the plague-spot on her 
cheek. 

There is much in that land of dark fancy—that land which 
has kindled the flame, yielding a holy incense to the litera- 
ture of the passions—which gives to the soul its purest, its 
noblest, and its most delightful emotions; the emotion of deep 
devotion—of holy, all-absorbing, all-sacrificing affection—the 
vestality of love—the sublime spirit that belongs not to earth! 
—that tells of the intercourse between those whom a refined 
sympathy unites. What a volume of feeling do we open, when 
we meet those mystic vows that are registered upon the clear 
vault of the sky! They make the stars their confidants— 
they breathe to them when separated the vows they have so 
often swore. ‘Their love soars above the crowded precincts 
of cities and towns, and finds a habitation in those realms, 
where we turn our eyes only to acknowledge humility—to 
confess our unworthiness—to pray for pardon! ‘This is to 
feel! This is to comprehend the self-consuming volcano of 
feeling with which the German lover casts his dying gaze up- 
on the star, towards which, in a far distant land, the fond 
eyes of her he loves are now bent. ‘Their feeling is not of 
earth. It floats in an atmosphere of liquid amber. It has its 
language in the deep depths of the soul. It comes o’er our 
senses like the music of the spheres. Its tones are the echoes 
of angel’s whispers. Its sentiment, the inspiration of that 
purity that belongs to what is above all mortals. It is the lignt 
in the heaven! 

Musing, at last I dropped into the arms of that kind re- 
storer of the wonted energy of our nature. Yet in sleep, I 
dreamed of the land for which in life’s course we all steer, 
but are sometimes fated to suffer shipwreck and loss, when 
we conceit that the promised haven 1s in sight. 

A wild scream rung in my ear, and instinctively starting 
up with my sword, I was left not a moment in doubt that the 
time for action had indeed come. ‘The encampment was in 
motion—the drums were beating to arms—while above the 
deep tones of the drum, and the calm clear voices of the dif- 
ferent officers regulating their commands, you might hear the 
yell of the Indian warrior, and the sharp twang of the In- 
dian’s rifle. Immediately every thing was in order. A force 
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was 3 immediately throw n into ‘the stockade fort, where our 
supplies were placed. At the distance of halfa mile from our 
position, might be seen the remains of an old sugar house; 
and at times from behind the walls you could easily distin- 
guish the band of savages, who had gathered for the attack 
—the plumes floating in ‘the air—the painted form—the quick 
fire—the wild scream—united with the dim, ¢ erey twilight of 
the earliest dawn, all gave to the scene an excitement and in- 
terest which will be long remembered by all who were pre- 
sent at the attack on Fort McRae. Soon it was discovered 
from some soldiers who came running into the encampment, 
that the Indians had surprised a body of our men, who had 
gone out to collect wood for their cooking. ‘The horror that 

runs through the system on discovering that your friend or 
companion may be in the power of so savage a foe, can only 
be known to those who have felt it in their own bosoms. 
Without the least delay, the whole force was divided into two 
bands, and pursuing different routes, proceeded to enclose the 
hammock in which the Indians were concealed. Gallantly 
the brave men moved on to what might be their doom. But 
the hope that their friends and brothers might yet be saved 
from the scalping-knife, nerved every arm, and fired every 
eye. 

The hammock was encircled—but the difficulties of accom- 
plishing the task were so great, that the foe had escaped, and 
the sun rose in unclouded brilliancy as the two parties met on 
the outer edge of the hammock. Neither had seen or heard 
any thing of the missing, and each seemed afraid to question 
the other. Again the band was divided, with orders to scour 
the hammock, and protect the bodies of those who, it was 
now certain, had fallen the first victims of their regiment. 

We had proceeded some distance into the hammock, when 
a faint cry of horror arose from the small party who were in 
the advance. Hastening to the spot, we found two of our 
companions. ‘The savage had torn his inhuman trophy from 
them, and the scalp had been taken. Tende rly we raised 
the bodies, and carefully were they borne, as if the dull cold 
mass of earth were any longer sensible of the kindness thus 
exhibited! 

Still there was one w anting- My old soldier was still miss- 
ing. Again the search was commenced. Striking into a 
new path, we had not proceeded very far into the thicket, 
when we came upon the poor old soldier. Awfully true had 
been his forebodings! Eight rifles had sped their death-bear- 
ing missives into his body. ‘The poor old man lay weltering 
in “his gore—yet with all the kindness, with all the calmness 
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still upon his features, with which he was wont to bear the 
ills of life. 

I came up to the body, and kneeling beside him, raised his 
form to me. ‘There was no life. Itook his cold hand within 
mine—it no longer gave back the pressure. He was indeed 
dead! I have seen death in various ways tyrannizing it over 
the forms even of those I loved and esteemed—but never be- 
fore did I feel that strangling, suffocating anguish that o’er- 
mastered me when | knelt beside the form cf the poor, fore- 
warned old soldier. We raised the old man upon the shoul- 
ders of those who were around, and a melancholy procession 
guarded his remains back to the encampment. 

A funeral is at all times, and in all places, necessarily an 
occasion of sadness; but in a camp particularly so. Who 
can see, without a deep and abiding sorrow, the companion 
of his mess—the one who is next him in the ranks—the one 
who relieves him from a post of peril and danger—deprived 
of animation, and alone consigned to the cold earth! No 
friend will be nigh to watch his grave—no one there to pro- 
tect it from the unholy violations of the passing spoiler. 

As soon as the ordinary duties of the camp were discharg- 
ed, the preparations were made for performing the last sad 
duties to those who had thus untimely fallen. ‘T’wo of the 
poor fellows were cared for by their fellow-soldiers; but my 
old soldier belonged to another company—it was nigh to 
them that I lingered. 

A few of those who were in life most intimately connected 
with the deceased, were sitting around the body. A mute 
yet eloquent tenderness was displayed in all their arrange- 
ments. The blood had been carefully wiped from his person, 
and the soldier’s cloak was thrown asa shroud over the body. 
A dead stillness hung over the encampment. ‘The camp du- 
ties were discharged, but with a stillness and solemnity that 
chilled the very soul. 

At length the time arrived when the burial was to take 
place. ‘The body was uplifted on the shoulders of six of his 
company, while all his officers and fellow-soldiers fell into the 
procession which was following him to his grave, 1 felt too 
much—and not caring to be observed, I drew my cloak 
around me, and walked silently and alone to the spot where 
the grave had been made. 

It was about a quarter of a mile from the position the 
troops occupied, near to a small creek. A single oak, that 
some rude blast had nearly overthrown, still lived, and was 
to shelter his grave from the pitiless blast of winter—the 
scorching heat of summer. 
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I stood upon the mound, and watched the small band, as, 
with slow and measured tread, they approached the spot. 
They arrived, and not an eye was dry in ‘the group. All 
knew his worth—all loved him for himself. ‘The most tender 
anxiety—the most touching solicitude for his comfort, was 
displayed throughout. Each bore a small tuft of the luxu- 
riant grass—and it was thrown in his grave, so that his couch 
might be gentle and pleasant; while one old friend, bearing a 
larger heap, with the tears chasing down his cheek, sprang 
into the grave and arranged a pillow for his head. ‘The deep 
sigh may have been heard to escape from the bosoms of all, 
when each paused to see if any thing more could be done. 
All was arranged. The military cap was lifted from his head, 
and the thin and scattered grey hairs, lifted by the breeze, 
dallied with his cold and marble forehead. Gently was he 
lowered into his grave—tremblingly were the sods thrown up- 
on his corpse—and the tears of soldiers, in its noblest sense, 
fell fast upon the grave of the old soldier. 

No procession returned to the camp. The hearts of all 
were too full for the observance of any thing of the pomp or 
circumstance of war, at that moment. Silently and sepa- 
rately each officer and soldier found his way back to the post. 
I lingered still behind. The crowding associations of life 
pressed upon my brain—the touching incidents of the last 
twenty-four hours told upon my heart—and the spirit of true 
religion hung around me, as | gazed upon the fresh mound 


that had hidden forever from my view the form of “The Old 
Soldier.” 





PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF JOANNA I. 


THE CONSPIRACY. 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


“Da chi mi fido guarda mi Dio; 
Da chi non mi fido guardar’ io.” 
Inscription in the Piombi at Venice. 


WE have glanced at the early years of Joanna of Sicily; 
our task is now with the scenes that occurred in the last few 
months of her stormy and eventful reign. Francis de Baux, 
one of the most powerful nobles in the realm, and in former 
years highly favored by the queen, who had bestowed on him 
the dukedom of Andria—had long disturbed the tranquillity 
of the kingdom by his intrigues and his revenge. Under the 
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pretext of rights derived from the testament of the prince of 
Taranto, but influenced, many suppose, by chagrin for his dis- 
appointment in the hope of obtaming Joanna’s hand, and ha- 
tred towards the old Count Sanseverino, who had been fore- 
most in urging the queen to a marriage with James of Ma- 
jorca—he seized on the town of Matera, hitherto possessed 
by the Sanseverineschi. That family, though wronged not 
only by the loss of their lands, but by the death of one of 
their barons who fell in smgle combat with Andria, sought re- 
dress not by force of arms, but by appealing to the justice of 
the queen. She employed at first mild measures to induce 
the duke to restore the contested possessions; but these prov- 
ing’ fruitless, her forces compelled him to retire, sentenced as 
a traitor, not only from the territory he had invaded, but from 
the kingdom. His own forfeit lands were bestowed on oth- 
ers. ‘The discomfited noble sought refuge at the court of his 
kinsman, Pope Gregory XI., where he collected new forces 
to harrass the dominions of his sovereign. After the inter- 
ference of Raimond de Baux, grand chamberlain of the king- 
dom, and kinsman to the outlawed duke, quiet was restored 
in some degree; and the mercenary troops of Francis, who 
had pillaged the unprotected hamlets without mercy, were 
induced to desist from further violence. Andria employed 
himself in brooding sullenly over his imagined wrongs, and 
in projects of aggrandizement founded indifferently on the 
favor or the destruction of the queen. 
The day had been lowering and gloomy; the evening pro- 
mised to be not less so, and afforded matter for increased mur- 
muring among the armed retainers and servitors of the Duke 
of Andria, who, quartered about his ancient castle Cimitino, 
near Nola, found matter for hourly discontent, not only in the 
state of inaction to which they were condemned, being de- 
nied permission to plunder, but in the moody humors of their 
lord. ‘The duke was continua!ly harrassed by the repining 
of his vassals, and by similar messages from the various cap- 
tains in his pay in different parts of the country. He was 
seated in a chamber of his castle, absorbed in a sullen reve- 
rie, so deep that the gradual decline of the imperfect day- 
light, let in by the huge tinted windows, was unnoticed. Suf- 
ficient light, however, was still emitted from the ruddy em- 
bers lying i in the jaws of an immense chimney, that yawned 
like a tomb at one end of the apartment, and sent up a glare 
that was fitfully reflected from a massive shield and burgonet, 
a coat of mail, and other implements of warfare, confusedly 
lying in a heap in one of the recesses. ‘Tapestry, faded oan 
dusty, adorned the casements and the walls; but the bare 
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floor and the unceiled roof would have ill accorded with mo- 
dern ideas of comfort or luxury. Andria sat with his arms 
folded on his breast, gazing steadily into the smouldering fire; 
his dress was rich, though not remarkable,—a silken vest and 
robe of black velvet, deeply furred with miniver, confined at 
the waist by a girdle fastened with a golden buckle. In the 
girdle was a short sword, the handle studded with rubies. A 
bonnet of the same material with the robe was thrown care- 
lessly on his head, but. suffered the dark hair to escape be- 
neath it over the broad_and massive brow. His features 
were large and handsome; if the juvenile expression of light- 
hearted and impetuous daring which had marked that coun- 
tenance was gone, the fire of early years still remained; and 
the hardships of a troubled and tempestuous life had imparted 
a melancholy sternness, an air of self-possession and hauteur, 
an indefinite expression of habitual discontent, mingled at 
times with no slight tincture of bitterness. The paleness of 
his face was rendered more striking by the presence of a thick 
dark beard, and a pair of heavy though well defined eye- 
brows; his eyes were brilliant, and even painfully keen when 
fixed on any object; while the deep color that occasionally 
suffused his face, disclosed the workings of the mind within. 

The darkness grew yet deeper; the confused noise of 
squires and vassals without, and the flourish of trumpets 
summoning the watch, were plainly heard; yet there, in the 
gloom, immovable as a statue, still sat the haughty duke, 
apparently pondering in his inmost soul some device that ren- 
dered him insensible to external disturbances. Presently an 
unusual bustle announced some unexpected arrival; yet he 
moved not—till his ecuyer, who entered followed by two serv- 
ing men bearing torches, had repeatedly endeavored to arouse 
the attention of his master. 

“Ha! Rodrigo—what wouldst thou?!” he asked at length, 
the waking vision broken which had held him like a spell— 
“] bade thee suffer none to intrude upon me! More de- 
spatches? Are Mariotti’s dogs again loose! Fools! I will 
no more of their howling—when Cod wot, the risk is mine, 
and the sufferance! How dare they murmur when they know 
such is my will?” 

‘So please you, my lord,” returned the obsequious squire, 
“itis a yada from Naples. The bearer is below.” 

Not the smooth lake, whose tranquil and polished surface 
is stirred to fury by the sudden onset of the wind, could ex- 
hibit a change more striking than did the courtenance of An- 
dria, transformed by the lightning of emotion. The blood 
rushed to his brow; his eyes grew darker as they literally 
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flashed fire; while starting from his seat, he snatched the pac- 
quet from Rodrigo’s hand. 

“Cospetto—man! could’st not have said so at the first? 
Fetch yonder light—on the instant; and you, varlets, begone! 
I list not to have such spies on my privacy!—Remain, Rodri- 
go! thou art trusty—while we look—corpo di Dio—into these 
secrets! I warrant me, some coward device to buy off my 
other troops! Ha! seventy thousand florins weighed against 
a few score of our lances are not ill bargaining, methinks! 
W hat. sayest thou?” 

But notwithstanding the assumed unconcern of the haughty 
noble, his hand actually trembled as he severed with his dag- 
ger the cords that secured the letter, and broke the large seal. 
With rapid glance and breath deeply drawn, he devoured the 
contents; his brow contracted, and the flush receded from 
his cheek; then suddenly flmging the pacquet from him, he 
strode to and fro across the narrow floor, the solid timbers 
groaning beneath his tread—grasping the hilt of his dagger 
the Mics convulsively, with the aspect of a man who is 
fiercely striving to keep down the tempest of passion raging 
in his bosom. 

“Orno oF Brunswick!” at length he muttered in a voice 
hoarse with deep excitement. ‘She has again rejected me! 
and for whom!—an alien! Fair reward for my humiliations 
and submissions! the name of a rebel, a traitor—a landless 
outlaw! Ungrateful woman! thou shalt yet beg a boon at 
my hands—aye, the boon of life!’’ And he laughed frantic- 
ly—while he shook his clenched hand, and gnashed his teeth 
with suppressed rage. ‘Then moved by a sudden impulse, 
he tore from his bosom a medal and chain of gold, given him 
in happier days by the queen, and gazing on it for an instant 
—all the passions of his fierce soul painted on his visage— 
snapped it furiously in twain, and flung the fragments into 
the ashes. 

“My master! my noble master!’’ began the anxious and 
alarmed attendaut—amazed at this unlooked for storm of pas- 
sion; but his lord was in no mood for explanation. 

‘Thus broken be every tie betwixt us!” cried he. “Away 
with scruples and relentings! My hands are free! Dearly— 
dearly, proud woman, shalt thou rue this contumely! Hark 
thee, Rodrigo—send me Paschi hither, instantly; and look 
thou, meanwhile, to my sergeants-at-arms! We may have 
warm work—and that mght speedily! Look to it, sir—and 
prate not of what thou hast seen and heard! Begone!” 

The astonished squire bowed low and withdrew; his exit 
was speedily followed by the entrance of one of Andria’s 
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military attendants, booted and spurred, whose dark sullen 
visage proved his aptness as an instrument for any deed of 
mystery and crime. Reared from infancy in the service of 
the family of De Baux, his sole virtue was fidelity to his pa- 
tron; a on this account he had been favored with the par- 
ticular confidence of his stern master. Perhaps the zeal, with 
which he executed the most secret and dangerous commis- 
sions, had its root not so much in affection for his lord, as in 
a certain natural tendency to evil—a love of perilous enter- 
prize, and habits of adventure—together with the certainty 
that his services would ever be most liberally rewarded. 

The duke threw himself on the oaken chair near a table 
in the centre of the apartment, and wrote a few lines with as 
much dispatch as his extreme agitation would permit: ‘Then 
folding the pacquet in silence, he sealed and delivered it to 
the attendant, who seemed to understand from his manner 
the nature of the business entrusted to him. 

“This to Naples!” he said, with hurried emphasis; “to 
Leobald d’Isernia—to no hand save his! And mark me, Pas- 
chi—the matter brooks no dallying! Ride and run—post- 
haste and speed—as thou wert flying from the plague—til 
this be delivered!” 

The vassal received the important missive with a mute 
obeisance, and placing the despatch between his girdle and 
leathern vest, departed on his errand. Soon the quick tramp 
of a horse was heard across the drawbridge, and by the light 
of the warders’ lamps, the yellow plume of the messenger 
might be seen streaming from his head-piece, before he was 
lost in the darkness. 

Andria watched his departure with a gleam of sullen satis- 
faction on his face, then resumed for a few moments his 
stride through the chamber. Not long, however, was he 
thus abandoned to brooding and meditation; action was the 
existence of that fierce spirit! Summoning the trustiest of 
his military servants, many hours of the mght were passed 
in directions to them severally; plans were devised for imme- 
diate operation; messengers were despatched in every direc- 
tion to secure the co-operation of secret friends; and long be- 
fore dawn, ere the duke dismissed his attendants and flung 
himself on his couch, the first important and irrevocable steps 
were taken towards the acting of that treason he had so long 
ago conceived. Every hope of gratifying his soaring ambr- 
tion cut off by the marriage of Joanna with Otho of Bruns- 
wick, he was sternly resolved to exalt himself on her ruin. 
Certain was he of aid in this design from the papal court, 
since its emissaries had already stirred up in the mind of 
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Charles of Durazzo discontent towards his benefactress. A 
secret message from Rome had induced the youthful duke to 
abandon the field in which he fought, to win laurels under the 
standard of the king of Hungary, and seek a confidential in- 
terview with Urban VI. There, irritated by jealousy at the 
queen’s recent marriage, with real or pretended fears lest the 
crown he expected to inherit, and which Joanna had secured 
to him by her adoption of him, should be ultimately denied, 
Charles had consented—blinded, perhaps, by self-deluding 
sophistry to the black ingratitude of the purposed deed—to 
rise in arms against his sovereign, and seize by violence a 
throne which in a few years must peaceably have been his. 

At an early hour in the morning, a few days after the re- 
ceipt of the intelligence from N ms that had effected so sud- 
den a change in his feelings and prospects, the duke of An- 
dria stood upon a balcony of his dwelling that overlooked an 
open country some miles in extent. ‘The crimson light was 
stealing over the sweeping glades, and woods, and the dis- 
tant mountains, bathing their crests in a sea of molten gold;— 
reflected, too, in gold and purple from the masses of mist that 
overhung, afar off, the broad sea, just visible from the eleva- 
tion on which the castle stood. ‘The blandness of the atmos- 
phere, the freshness and beauty of the landscape, and the 
deep silence prevailing—-as if the world had not yet waked 
from slumber—had an effect unknown to other and less love- 
ly climates. ‘There was an excess, a voluptuousness of love- 
liness, that might entrance the soul and sense of the being 
least disposed to the worship of nature. 

But it was not to enjoy the intoxication of the scene that 
Andria had left his couch; nor was it the soft and fragrant 
breeze, nor the silvery murmuring of waters, nor the melody 
of birds, that kindled his stern features with a smile of satis- 
faction. His eyes were fixed on the avenue leading to the 
great gate; along which a cavalcade was approaching, the 
chief of whom his quick eye had recognized, even beyond 
the limit of ordinary vision. 

The personage thus noticed was young, well formed, and 
rode his mailed charger with an air of nobility—a kyightly 
grace of bearing—which proclaimed, by a species of free- 
masonry common in an age when men acted rather than 
thought, illustrious birth and high claims to the homage of 
men. The light bacinet, garnished with its heron plume, that 
rested on his temples, concealed not his bold and speaking linea- 
ments; his thick black hair was suffered to float in curls down 
his neck to his shoulders; the dark mustache, and the straight 
heavy eye-brow, lent an expression of resolution and stern- 
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ness to -his features, which, however, was relieved by the 
smile of his dark eye—gentle and gracious in the exchange 
of courtesy or the utterance of pleasing emotions, as it could 
be terrible in defiance or wrath. ‘The countenance was evt- 
dently that of one subject to strong passions, as the rapid 
changes of emotion, the fleeting clouds and sunshine that 
crossed it, fitfully as meteor flashes across a troubled sky, 
could attest. Over his coat of arms he wore a short blue 
mantle embroidered with silver, and lined with sables; his 
whole attire was designed rather for action than display, and 
showed little of the magnificence of one accustomed to courts 
and pageants. His armor was stained in many places by 
rust, and the broidery of his travel-worn mantle disfigured by 
marks of sanguinary strife. It was to meet this individual 
that the duke of Andria descended with alacrity, as he cross- 
ed the iron drawbridge, and proffered his aid to him as he dis- 
mounted in the court. 

“I bid your highness welcome—welcome to the dwelling 
of the most devoted of your servants!”’ cried he—rendering 
to his guest the homage due a sovereign, by kneeling on one 
knee and kissing his hand. 

“Be your salutation prophetic, noble Andria!’ answered 
Charles of Durazzo, for it was no other than the ambitious 
prince; “at present we are but a petitioner, and implore your 
aid!” ‘Then lowering his voice, he asked anxiously—‘Be 
there tidings from Naples? I looked for the duchess to jom 


09 


me here! 

“All goes we—she will be with us anon!” was the reply; 
and leading his princely guest to the assembled officials, the 
duke presented him to them as the lawful monarch of Naples, 
and their future leader in the warlike enterprise to which 
they were devoted. 

All that day, from the hour of Durazzo’s arrival, might be 
heard throughout the castle an incessant bustle of men-at- 
arms, servitors, officials—messengers momentarily despatch- 
ed, or arriving from every quarter, some in haste and on 
foaming steeds, some at more modest leisure, announced as 
the bearers of important imtelligence from distant friends. 
The soldiers, before quartered in the vicinity in ignoble and 
unwelcome idleness, were ordered to resume vigilance and 
disciplme, and to frequent military exercises, preparatory to 
speedy action. The certainty that stormy events were im- 
pending was sealed by the arrival in the neighborhood, not 
only of a large body of infantry, but also of a troop of horse 
fully equipped, and provided apparently with all things ne- 
cessary for an important expedition. The prince himself re- 
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viewed these troops, studying by the grace and affability of 
his manner to secure their affections, while he beguiled the 
leaders with promises of rich reward. Andria was ever at 
his side, sometimes with grave and sullen aspect, sometimes 
wearing a face of bold cheerfulness, and even gaiety—as his 
mood changed from dark suspicion and presentiment, to hope 
and confidence. 

Meanwhile the final parting of the wife of Charles, Mar- 
garet of Durazzo, took place with the queen. ‘This princess 
had found it impossible to conceal the dissatisfaction she felt 
at Joanna’s late marriage, though the queen labored, by pub- 
lic and private marks of favor, to dispel her apprehensions. 
Her fears were nourished by the artful representations of 
Leobald d’Isernia, one of the emissaries of the papal court, 
and secretly inimical to Joanna. A letter from her husband 
summoned her to jom him at Rome; and with a heavy heart, 
for she felt that the request at this time implied distrust in her 
benefactress, Margaret prepared to ask leave for her depar- 
ture. It was their first separation. ‘The duchess had been 
cherished as a beloved daughter since the years of infancy 
by the queen; for she was the child of her sister Maria, as 
well as the treacherous duke Charles, whose persecution of 
herself the queen thus repaid by loading his daughter with 
benefits. ‘Those were not wanting, notwithstanding this 
kindness, who, striving to sow dissention between them, even 
dared to attribute the murder of Charles by Louis of Hun- 


gary» to the influence of Joanna; but the princess herself 


new her kinswoman too well and the truth, not to repel m- 
dignantly so base an imputation. 

The queen was in the hall of council, with a few of her 
chosen ministers assembled to deliberate on the impending 
dangers, for Urban’s designs were well known, as well as the 
popular discontents, which, like the distant roll of the thunder, 
proclaimed a tempest at hand. Nicholas of Naples, a juris- 
consult high in her confidence, a man of bold spirit and vig- 
orous intellect, stood forth to denounce Prignano,—the pre- 
tender to the papal chair, who, on his forced elevation, had 
feigned to accept the pontificate only pro tempore, to appease 
the clamors of the populace,—to denounce him as the enemy 
of Naples; and he concluded by entreating Joanna, in con- 
currence with the counsel of all her friends and ministers— 
as an act of self-preservation—to sanction the deposition of Ur- 
ban, since he strove to maintain himself on the height to 
which he had climbed, “only to hurl destruction on all within 
reach of his intemperate fury.” 

The Count of Fondi and the Cardinal Ursini joined their 
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supplications that she would assemble a new consistory, for 
the election of a legitimate pontiff. Their representations 
prevailed; the queen decided to grant her sanction to the 
summoning of the members of the Sacred College—-who af- 
terwards in conclave at Fondi, in presence of Otho and the 
Neapolitan oy elected Clement the Seventh. ‘Thus giv- 
ing rise to the Great Schism which divided Europe, the pre- 
cursor of the Reformation! The measure but hastened the 
queen’s own misfortunes; it decided Urban to throw aside 
the mask, openly proffering his aid to Durazzo in his ripening 
rebellion. 

The council was about to rise when the duchess Margaret 
requested admission to the presence; one by one the lords re- 
tired, save the aged Hugh Riasesteasinne the most trusted ser- 
vant of the sovereign, who stood at a distance respectfully 
awaiting her commands. ‘The princess, richly dressed, and 
leading by the hand her infant son Ladislaus, approached the 
chair of state; Joanna rose with a bright smile, though the 
expression of care and anxiety yet lingered on her brow, and 
embracing her niece, seated her at her side; then lifting the 
boy in her arms, fondly smoothed aside his silken ringlets, 
and kissed his white forehead. 

“This sight, fair niece,” she said, “repays the troubles that 
attend our state!” 

Could the tender heart of the princess resist this evidence 
of love? Repressing her feelings, she calmly declared her 
husband’s wish, and demanded permission to join him. ‘The 
truth for an instant seemed to flash across the mind of Joan- 
na. ‘Wall you desert me!” she cried—in tones tremulous 
with surprise and grief—*Will you leave me? and now— 
when disaster threatens me from many quarters, and I have 
need of your solace—of your loving care—of the caresses of 
this child!” and she stooped again to embrace him, to hide 
the tears that started from her eyes. 

The princess hung her head—abashed and grieved. “It is 
my husband’s will—” at length she faltered. 

“The husband whom / gave you, you would say,” replied 
the queen, with some bitterness, but which was instantly 
checked; ‘‘He would taste the delight of your presence, after 
the privations of military life. It is well! but wherefore not 
seek you here? I trow, the court of Naples is open as that 
of Rome to Charles of Durazzo, and the arms of his kins- 
woman, as those of the perfidious Prignano!” 

Margaret threw herself in tears at the feet of her benefac- 
tress. ‘“Deem not hardly of us!” she cried; “base in sooth 
were we, and stained with deép ingratitude, could we forget 
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the benefits and love heaped on us both from childhood! My 
kinswoman! my queen! let Leobald bear mine excuse to 
Rome; | will never leave you—if you will my stay!” 

“Not so!” returned Joanna; “you are free to depart—nay, 
it is now a duty imperative! God forbid the weight of my 
grief should fall also on you! Go—and the blessing of the 
saints attend you! Return when you will—the arms of Jo- 
anna will ever be open to receive you! Ah! she wil! hold 
sad count of the days of your absence—knowing not joy 
without you! As I have loved you in life, so let these dying 
eyes be closed by one so dear to me in blood and affection!” 

The duchess ventured no reply. Sinking on her knees, 
she clasped the queen’s hand, and pressed it, wet with her 
tears, to her lips. Joanna repressed by an effort all signs of 
emotion—though it was with a pale cheek and a brow of 
deep sadness ‘that she pressed her favorite—for the last 
time!—to her bosom. As the weeping Margaret, leading her 
infant, left the hall, the queen sank again on her seat, and 
buried her face in her hands. 

The flight of years, which had recorded so many misfor- 
tunes for Joanna, which had developed so many noble and 
princely qualities, which had secured for her the title of 
“the wisest among queens,”’ and gloriously vindicated her 
fame in the eyes of an admiring world—had not changed the 
affectionate heart which ever found its happiness in laboring 
for the happiness of others. Nor had she lost greatly in per- 
sonal attraction. ‘Though no longer in the spring-time of life, 
she seemed, says her historian, “to have fixed the grace and 
beauty of youth;” her figure yet retained its winning majes- 
ty, and her presence its fascination; for the august = 
was there unimpaired—the fair growth of benevolence and 
piety yet flourished in her soul, spite of the bitter winters of 
adversity that had passed over her. Bitter in truth and un- 
exampled had been her sufferings, and strangely contrasted 
with the early promise of her fortunes! Born to a station 
among the proudest of the earth—nurtured in the arms of 
affection amid the hopes and prayers of a nation—endowed 
with intellect surpassmg her years, and beyond the age in 
which she lived—gifted with beauty such as rarely invests a 
mortal form—surrounded by friends—the object of admira- 
tion to all, and of anxious love to many—she had found, in 
her life’s brief experience, the very circumstances which 
might have been expected to secure her prosperity, to minis- 
ter against her. Her resplendent beauty had exposed her to 
the misconstructions of the envious and evil-minded, who de- 
nounced her gaiety of heart as unseemly levity; the mind her 
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very infancy evinced, had awakened the dread of the ambi- 
tious friar, and raised up agamst her many a rebel in after 
years; the deep devotion of those attached to her had brought 
down destruction on their heads, and misery on her own! 
Of all she had distinguished by affection, or bound to herself 
by benefits conferred, there was not one who had not either 
perished for his loyalty, or returned her favor with ingrati- 
tude. Her gifts to others had proved but weights to sink her 
into affliction! Even now, when experience had taught her 
caution in the choice of favorites, she was compelled to more 
than doubt one allied to her by interest and blood; and though 
the innate nobleness of her nature strove to repel the heart- 
chillmg suspicion of his baseness, the bitter lessons of past 
years were not without their effect in lessening her trust in 
others’ integrity, on which she had thus staked her all. 

What marvel that, having once drained so deeply the 
‘“honey-mantled gall’ in the cup of life, she pined not for a 
second draught? that she had learned to look with indifferent 
eye on earth’s boasted pleasures, and to question even the 
faith of friendship? Having this deep sense of the mstability 
of every mortal trust, it was with a pang unspeakable she 
saw the daughter of her adoption depart—whom, though she 
surmised the cause that had summoned her away, she was 
yet too magnanimous to detain. In the keenest agony of 
spirit she bared her bosom to this blow, though she saw the 
gleaming of the steel that was to pierce her; not the wound 
itself, but the hand that gave it, inflicted the anguish. 

Great was the surprise of the duchess on leaving Naples, 
when informed she was to be conducted, not to Rome, but to 
Nola, and to the castle of the duke of Andria. Leobald 
d’Isernia accompanied her, and a select guard provided by 
the kindness of her deserted benefactress. She could not 
shake off the apprehensions this omimous movement created 
in her breast; it was with a boding heart and ill-concealed de- 


jection that she received the welcome and the warm congratu- 


lations that awaited her on her arrival at Cimitino near sun- 
set. A princely banquet was prepared in honor of the dis- 
tinguished guests. ‘The ancient hall, which for years had not 
echoed the sound of mirth and revelry, was strewn with flow- 
ers and rushes; hangings of velvet covered the rust-stained 
armor, the trophies of ancestral pride, that decorated its walls; 
silks and furs were hastily thrown over the rude seats; and 
the massive board was heaped with plate and crystal—with 
savory meats and glowing wines—by the officious servitors, 
moving under the direction of the major-domo. Charles and 
his consort were seated in the canopied chairs of state, and 
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near them their noble host, and the chief barons among the 
duke’s adherents. Cheerful courtesies and mirthful sallies 
were exchanged among the warlike guests; but the trembling 
Margaret could not avoid observing that the language ad- 
dressed by each and all to her husband was that of subjects 
to asovereign! Every word from his lips was hung upon with 
reverence; every pledge was proffered in homage to him; the 
title sacred to kings was uttered in speaking to him. At the 
close of the feast, Charles rose to address the assembled 
guests. ‘There was a mingled blandness and dignity in his 
manner—a. distinction inherited from his royal blood—which 
invariably arrested the attention and commanded the sympa- 
thies of those who listened; and his personal elegance and 
air of manly frankness increased the effect. 

“We owe our deepest gratitude,” he said—while the si- 
lence of fixed attention reigned through the hall—*We owe 
our deepest gratitude to this noble signor, our host, for the 
zeal and affection with which he hath from the beginning es- 
poused our cause. And sooth it becometh us to cherish a 
sentiment that doth honor to the heart of kings;—the more 
so, as we know it most rare! From this moment, then, in the 
presence of all, we revoke the unjust decree which sentenced 
to banishment our kinsman, the brave and loyal duke of An- 
dria—and declare him reinstated in all his territories! Noble 
De Baux, receive our pledge of friendship! Hereafter may 
I never wear crown, if my favor towards you own restraint, 
save the wholesome curb of prudence!” 

The announcement was received with tumultuous ap- 
ee the guests stood up to pledge the restored favorite. 

ut though the duke bowed low, and in becoming phrase ac- 
knowledged the grace conferred, a cloud was on his brow 
that belied the satisfaction his words expressed. ‘This had 
not escaped notice. 

‘Methinks the sunshine of his highness’ favor should have 
power to dispel all evil phantasies!”’ said Orsino, one of Du- 
razZzo’s did significantly and in a low voice to De Baux. 
“See you not, fair sir, your gloom begins to infect the rest. 
Be yourself, I pray you, once more!” 

he duke started as from a dream. With eager action he 
rose from his seat, and poured forth again, mn glowing and 
even extravagant language, his grateful devotion; as if anx- 
ious to counteract the impression he feared his moody reserve, 
visible at times during the banquet, had produced. He drain- 
ed at one draught the wine from his crystal cup, then flung 
it from the opened casement—as if it were unworthy, after a 
pledge so sacred, to bear another draught. 
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“My lords and brothers m our cause!”’ he cried, fillin 
voblet of massive silver, “success to our next step! ‘Lo- 
morrow’s sun must not find us in our lair. What say you? 
Shall we march onward, and scare the foe at the very gates 
of Naples?’ Nay—I warrant me, he trembles even now!” 

“You forget, noble duke,” said Charles, ‘our decision ere 
sunset. We depart for Rome to-morrow!” 

“Ave —the Holy Father’s blessing is already yours! But 
I burn with impatience till I see the crown on your head— 
and on the head of yon princely lady! Fair princess!” he 
continued—bending low to the duchess—and queen of our 
allegiance—be your reign jong and happy—unlike the evil 
sway of her whom God hath cursed—cursing the land for her 

sake!” 

Throughout the scene Margaret had evinced the utmost 
agitation. Her features were pale and flushed by turns; and 
a slight tremor of the lip betokened the emotion she could 
not master. Her eyes wandered from one to another, with 
a bewildered expression—as if she scarce credited what her 
own senses witnessed. At the words of Andria, she regard- 
ed her husband earnestly, as if appealing to him for explana- 
tion. 

“Our consort,” said Charles exultingly, “learns first on this 
glad occasion the fortune that aw aited her. Cheer thee, fair 
lady! In this bright wine we bury doubt and apprehension! 
Durazzo waits not as a woman ’s gift, that may be speedily 
revoked, the crown of his fathers! He will enter Na ples— 
not as the vassal of Otho—but as her rightful and pas. 
Kine!” 

The princess grew deadly pale as he spoke. She strove 
to reply—but her voice died in inarticulate murmurs; and 
amid the acclamations of the whole assembly, that greeted 
aa bold declaration of Charles, she dropped fainting from 

ier seat. 





“FAIR GIRL, WHOSE JOYOUS MORN OF LIFE.” 


‘T/heure passe, et nous aussi.” 
Inscription on an Old Sun Dial. 


Farr girl! whose joyous morn of life shines brightly, 
Scarce with a cloud o’ercast; 
While onward still thy golden hours glide lightly, 
List to the voice that bids ? employ them rightly; 
The cloudless morn may bring a gloomy noon, 
Evening and night impend, and follow soon; 
The longest summer day is quickly past. 
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Love, Hope and Joy pass swift;—their every ray 
But for a moment gleams; 

It is man’s doom—to pain and fear a prey, 

It is his doom—to seek his devious way 

Through the vague shadows of a doubtful day, 

By fancy’s meteors often led astray, 


And vexed with hgleous dreams. 


Swift pass the hours, nor ever they return; 
And so we pass away. 
The glorious orbs hung o’er us high in heaven, 
Roll through the fields of space, and glowing, burn 
With intermitted lustre; kindly given 
To bless alternately our longing eyes, 
Though they subside awhile in western skies 
As we revolve—once more by night they rise, 
Once more adorn the day. 


But we pass hence fotever. The deep grave 
No visitor gives back. 

We pass, as o’er the restless ocean-wave 

Plunges the fated bark, all idly brave; 

Resistless round her sides mad tempests rave— 

No eye to pity, and no hand to save— 

Moaning she sinks, wild waters sweep her deck 

And—while they, merciless, engulph the wreck— 
Efface her foaming track. D. 


NOTES ON TEXAS. 
BY AN ENGINEER. 


(We have thought that the following communication would carry with it pecu- 
liar interest at this juncture. The public is deluged with so much that is at least 
apocryphal, as to the character and probable destiny of Texas, that we have re- 
garded information, free from any doubt, unwarped by political or selfish purpose, 
as greatly to be desired, either forthe gratification of a liberal curiosicy, or for the 
guidance of those who take a graver interest in the fortunes of the rising republic. 
The “Notes” are by a gentleman of the highest intelligence, whois recently from 
Texas, and has had the widest opportunities of acquiring precise knowledge, po- 
litical, social and topographical. We can cordially commend it to the confidence 
of our readers.—Ep. ] 


THE proposal for annexing the republic of Texas to the 
United States, has awakened a spirit of critical mquiry re- 
specting the propriety of the measure, and its probable influ- 
ence upon the destiny of the Union. 

Its location, and consanguinity of political institutions to 
the planting States, have enlisted the feelings of their peo- 
ple in its favor, and increased the asperity of opposition: In 
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the discussion, the character of the country, population and 
government of Texas has been freely canvassed, and often- 
times judgment rendered upon the most prejudiced testimony. 
A few years ago ‘Texas was scarcely known to the people of 
the United States, but her late gallant achievements have pla- 
ced her name on every lip, and g®&en her an interesting posi- 
tion in the community of nations. 

As a free and enlightened people, we have acknowlegded 
a deep and abiding interest in her welfare, and hailed the ap- 
pearance of her solitary star with fervent congratulations of 
peace and good will. In her triumph, we recognized the fur- 
ther dissemination of our liberty, our manners, and our laws. 
Our sors have bled upon her prairies—their swords have 
shone upon her battle-fields, and won freedom for a gallant 
people. The geographical position of ‘Texas, in connection 
with the character of her population, creates bewildering an- 
ticipations of her future-influence. ‘The statesman who pro- 
foundly calculates the effects of incipient causes, may per- 
haps discover in the shadowy vista of coming events, the 
semi-barbarous nations of the south melting away before the 
superior intelligence of the Anglo-American race. If while 
in the cradle she strangled the serpent who sought to destroy, 
what may she not achieve when time shall have matured her 
strength! 

The extent of her domain is vaguely understood—yet 
within her usually acknowledged limits, are embraced 200,- 
000 square miles of the most beautiful portion of the conti- 
nent; while on her western frontier are 500,000 square miles 
of fertile territory, that must ultimately receive from her civi- 
lization and law. Here is room for seventy millions of free- 
men! 

Being situated in the southern latitudes of the temperate 
zone, the climate is uniform and salubrious. The topographi- 
cal features of the country are widely diversified, possessing 
every variety from the level prairie on the sea-board, through 
each gradation of undulating and hilly, to the mountainous 
on the frontier. The soil is generally of the richest charac- 
ter, and yields an abundant reward to the industry of the 
agriculturist. ‘The mdigenous productions are numerous; 
and by cultivation, the fruits of the north and of the tropics 
may be successfully grown,—even now the orange, fig, peach 
and apple may be gathered from the same garden. The 
country bordering on the Gulf, for sixty miles in width, com- 
monly known as the /ow country, contains the richest lands in 
the republic, and perhaps in the world. It is generally a 
prairie country; with forests of pine, cypress, cedar and oak 
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on the eastern water courses, and of luxuriant live oak on the 
Brassos and western rivers. On the coast, it is from five to 
twenty feet above the sea, and gradually rises to sixty or one 
hundred feet at the junction with the rolling prairies. ‘The prin- 
cipal productions are oats, corn, cotton and potatoes. Sugar 
and tobacco have been profitably grown; but since the revolu- 
tion, there has been but little attention bestowed upon their cul- 
ture. The soil generally yields from thirty to seventy bushels 
of corn to the acre; and from two thousand five hundred to 
three thousand pounds of seed cotton has been frequently 
gathered. 

The growth of the cane has never been prosecuted upon a 
scale to test the greatest quantity that may be made, yet far 
enough to prove the congeniality of climate and soil. On 
the Colorado lands, with very defective machinery, three 
thousand four hundred and seventy pounds of excellent su- 
gar have been made to the acre. 

The undulating country is more beautiful than that of the 
coast, and almost equal to it in fertility. ‘The climate is gene- 
rally dry and delightful, even in summer. ‘The prairies are 
smaller, and more frequently relieved by well shaded islands 
of oak, walnut, or pecan trees. ‘The productions are the 
same, with the addition of wheat und rye, neither of which 
has been extensively cultivated, in consequence of the scar- 
_ of proper mills for its manufacture into flour. 

he greater part of the hilly and mountainous section of 
the republic, is in the occupancy of the Indian and the buf- 
falo—both of which, however, are rapidly retreating towards 
the most remote frontier. 

This portion of the territory is not intimately known; there 
have, however, been discovered mines of silver, iron and cop- 
per ore. The San Saba mines were worked by the Spaniards, 
in the early settlement of the country; about one hundred 
years ago, the Indians cut off the workmen, since when, they 
have been abandoned. : 

Saline sprmgs are found within the settlements, on the 
Neuces and Trinity rivers; and there are numerous salt lakes 
on the coast, near the Rio Grande. 

The mineral resources of the country are but imperfectly 
developed; the soil has yielded so rich a reward for labor, 
that few have felt disposed to peril their lives in search of 
mineral wealth. 

The simple comforts of life are procured with little toil. 
The prairies and woods abound with vast herds of deer; hun- 
dreds may be seen ata view. In the fall and winter seasons, 
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wild turkeys, geese, ducks, brant, prairie hens and partridges 
are abundant throughout the settlements. 

Horned cattle are raised with but little trouble; they feed 
upon the prairies and bottoms of the water courses through- 
out the year, only requirmg to be looked after occasionally, 
and branded as they increase.* Many of the settlers have 
from five hundred to two thousand head. 

Wild horses and mules are found in various parts of the 
republic; between the Neuces and the Rio Grande they may 
be ~~ galloppmg over the prairies, several thousand ina 
herd. 

Since the declaration of independence, lands have been 
steadily rising in value; yet those of undoubted titles within 
the settlements may now be bought at from one dollar to 
seven dollars per acre—the price depending upon quality and 
location. 7 

The government still offers a donation of six hundred and 
forty acres to every family that settles in the country prior to 
the first of next May, to be located within eighteen months 
after the opening of the land office, in February. 

The reputed immoral character of the people, has been ex- 
tensively circulated and believed in the United States. Be- 
cause some criminal and unfortunate: men have sought an 
asylum in ‘l’exas, we have called them a community of un- 
principled adventurers, and indiscriminately bestowed upon 
an intelligent people the opprobrium merited only by the valest 
of the vile. That the ‘Texians are not as they have often 
been represented, we need only refer to their history for the 
last two years, and compare it with that of any frontier State 
of the Union. ‘Twenty-one months ago the country was in 
a state of revolution, without government or law, the fairest 
half in possession of a cruel and victorious enemy—the 
villages burned, the plantations destroyed, and the whole 
foundations of society broken up. ‘The enemy were 
met;—Texian valor triumphed. One year afterward be- 
hold the contrast! ‘The citizens were quietly engaged in 
their usual avocations, their homes restored, their villages re- 
built, new ones springing up in every county—industrious 
prosperity every where visible—the legislative and judicial 
functions of a republican government in-successful operation, 
and the supremacy of law, peace and good order universally 

revailing throughout the land. This was the condition of 
Momeni in May, 1837. Was it not a sublime spectacle of mo- 
ral integrity?’ May we not proudly point to it as a brilliant 
example of the virtuous intelligence of our race? 
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The early settlers of Austin’s Colonies, possessed virtues 
that would have given them a high rank in any community. 
The notoriously bad found no resting place among them. The 
eastern colonies were not so exclusive, and there they found 
a home—-for which boon many have shown their gratitude, 
by an after life of honorable obedience to morality and law. 
This erroneous opinion of the character of the population, has 
thrown a most unmerited odium upon the government. Be- 
cause men whose lives were not blameless, have held high 
offices in the administration of political affairs, we have at 
once, like the doubting Jew, exclaimed, “Can any good come 
out of them?” We have not made ajproper allowance for the 
revolutionary condition of the people, where personal bra- 
“= always outranks quiet merit. 

ut let us examine the legislative and judicial action of 
Texas by the most scrupulous rules of political justice, and 
we will not find a single stain upon her national escutcheon. 
The sins of her legislators have never sullied the purity of 
her statutes. Her faith has never been sacrificed. ‘The peo- 
ple have said frat justitza, and they have prevailed. ‘The late 
Congress contained men of exalted virtue and intelligence, 
whose enthusiastic devotion to the interests of the country, 
caused them to consider her honor paramount to all selfish 
considerations. ‘The perilous and spirit-stirring events of 
the revolution, have called into exercise the heretofore latent 
abilities of the people, and given them a lofty determination 
of character peculiarly Texian. ‘They have also drawn to 
her aid many of the talented citizens of the States, who have 
found in her beautiful territory a fit theatre for honorable en- 
terprise. 

Texas is now the El Dorado of emigration; the barriers 
are broken down, and hundreds are rushing in to participate 
in her munificent advantages. Within the past year, the 
immigration has been very great; at its close, the population 
was estimated at more than one hundred thousand, and the 
daily additions at from three hundred and fifty to four hun- 
dred persons. ‘These were generally of the middle and bet- 
ter classes, from the planting and eastern States. 

There are now two or three fine steam packets regularly 
plying between New-Orleans and Galveston; and numerous 
sail vessels profitably engaged between that city and the seve- 
ral ports of Texas. ‘The trade is mostly importations of fur- 
niture, farming utensils, merchandize and provisions, which 
latter have commanded high prices, and will probably con- 
tinue to do so until the production equalizes the additional 
consumption of the new settlers. ‘There are no exports of 
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consequence this year, save about twenty-eight thousand 
bales of cotton, and a few hides, &c. Planters from the States 
bring in their negroes; but there have not been, as reported, 
any introduced from the West India Islands, since the insti- 
tution of the present government. ‘Towns have sprung up 
with astonishing rapidity—some of them promise to be of 
considerable importance. It is only a year since the first 
cabin was commenced in Houston, the capital, which now 
contains many fine buildings, and upwards of two thousand 
inhabitants. 

This rapid augmentation of the bone and sinew of national 
strength, and the reasonable expectation of continued acces- 
sions of wealth and population, have in some degree lessened 
the ardent desire of the Texians to be annexed to the Union. 
When Texas. dissolved her political connection with the 
Mexican confederacy, there was a universal feeling among 
the people in favor of their incorporation with the United 
States. They have, however, unaided and alone, struggled 
through nearly two years of their national existence. They 
have established a government admirably adapted to the lo- 
cal character of the country and people. The commonwealth 
has prospered beyond their most sanguine anticipations, and, 
they think, holds out abundant inducements for the friend] 
recognition of European nations. ‘They have weighed oes | 
the Sicelties, as well as the advantages, of their position; 
they have appreciated their weakness, as well as their im- 
mense natural resources, and think their dearly purchased 
land is well worth a cordial admission into the family of 
States. ‘The prosperity of ‘Texas, as an independent repub- 
lic, is considerably dependant upon the friendship of Great 
Britain and France. If this can be obtained, we see no rea- 
son to doubt her ability to maintain her present attitude. The 
people of Texas are essentially one people, in interest and 
feelmg. ‘They are already possessed of many of the attri- 
butes of a sovereign nation. ‘The government is daily gain- 
ing strength at home, and credit abroad. 

At the close of the past year, the public debt was estima- 
ted at between $2,500,000 and $3,000,000; of which a con- 
siderable portion was due to her own citizens, to relieve 
whom the Congress authorized the emission of treasury 
notes, (bearing ten per cent. interest,) to the amount of five 
hundred thousand dollars. ‘This currency is at par with 
gold or silver in all dues accruing to the government—is pre- 
ferred to the bank notes of the Sustee-~and at New-Orleans 
is at par with bank paper. The receipts from imposts and 
lands, will probably amount to upwards of a million of dol- 
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lars this year, and will rapidly increase. She has already an 
eleven gun brig afloat, and has made arrangements to have 
four larger vessels of war on her coast in the spring. She 
has been accumulating munitions of war to a considerable 
extent, so as to be prepared to defend herself against either 
her savage or Mexican enemies. Her Indian neighbors are 
generally quiet and favorably disposed towards the settlers. 
The government has concluded treaties with some of them, 
and received assurances of amity from others. The Cuman- 
ches, who are the most powerful tribe on her frontier, have 
ever been friendly to the Americans, and hostile to the Mexi- 
cans. 

The depredations of the past season were committed by 
small parties of the broken up tribes from the United States, 
and there is now no apprehension of any formidable annoy- 
ance from the savages on her immediate frontier. Mexico is 
her most threatening enemy, and if rumor may be credited, 
promises soon to commence another invasion. If she had 
done so in November, she would have found ‘Texas in a com- 
paratively defenceless condition. Her treasury was empty. 
The storms had destroyed the last remnant of her gallant lit- 
tle navy, and left her without a single gun upon the Gulf. 
There was scarcely any ammunition in the country, and only 
about five hundred soldiers scattered at the different posts 
on the frontier. But, Phoenix like, she is now rising into 
strength, and is not only able to repel invasion, but to carry 
the war west of the Rio Grande. ‘There was no alarm at 
the hostile manifestations of Mexico. The Texians rather de- 
sired than feared her open hostility; they wished peace, and 
were willing to purchase it, if necessary, by further con- 
test. They knew their strength, and doubted not the result. 
Mexico has already learned, not to despise them on account of 
their comparative insignificance of numbers. The Alamo 
and San Jacinto are remembered monuments of their prowess, 
and convinced her that such a people are not to be easily en- 
slaved. She will not again hazard defeat, with less than dou- 
ble the number of her former army. ‘Those who know her 
distracted condition, her feebleness and incapacity of char- 
acter, doubt her ability to raise such a force. Even should 
she march such an army into Texas, what could they accom- 
plish?’ They might také possession of San Antonio, and pos- 
sibly reach the Colorado before they could be arrested. ‘lhe 
President of Texas can call into the field, within one month, 
seven thousand intrepid citizen soldiers; and with the addi- 
tions that would come in from the United States, could soon 
raise double that number. 
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With this host of freemen, what might not Texas achieve? 
Although she is averse to commence offensive operations, she 
will not wait till the enemy has overrun her territory, but 
meet them on the threshhold, and turn back the horrors of 
war upon their own homes. 

Matamoras has been looked on as naturally belonging to 
Texas, and will be seized at the earliest opportunity. If 
Mexico does not grant them peace and quiet, her own exis- 
tence is in greater danger than that of eoon and the time 
may not be far distant, when the newly arisen star of free- 
dom shall gleam in triumph over the gorgeous palaces of the 
city of Montezuma. 





STANZAS. 


I. 
Tis said as Venus tripped along, 
With feet as light as air, ” 
A thorn, transfixed within her heel, 
The rosy flesh did tear. 


II. 

The Violet, pretty flower, grew pale 
And drooped with many a sigh; 
The drops fell on its face, and hence 

It caught its purple dye. 


III. 
Though beautiful it was before,— 
Yet from that very hour, 
Its tenderness with beauty linked 
Made it earth’s favorite flower. 


IV. 
From this should lovely woman learn, 
Whene’er distress is nigh; 
To feel the grief within her heart, 
The tear-drop in her eye. 


Vv. 
For, oh! to man more beautiful 
And bright does she appear, 
When Virtue’s blush combines with Wit, 
And Feeling’s gushing tear. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SMOKING. 


Dim spirit of cigars! dweller in the cloud—we love thee 
far too well!—whether thou takest upon thee the form and 
bodily presence of the substantial burgherlike and jolly Tra- 
buco, or the more maiden delicacy and gracefully budding 
outline of the inimitable Regalia—we love thee alike. Dain- 
tily do we remove thee from thy receptacle redolent of Spun- 
ish cedar, from among thy brethren—thy democracy,—for to 
us the sight of a box of cigars, lying trimly and fellow-like, 
cheek by jowl, recals the purest image of natural equality— 
but alas! not even here is this to be found more than elsewhere. 
Some there be, and thus it ever will be, that are a palpable 
contradiction to the constitution—not “born free and equal.” 
To the keen eye or the observant and practised smoker, there 
will be evident tinges of superiority—a more delicate and 
downy mould, or a richer and deeper hue—which are ad- 
vantages of nature; ora more skilfully compacted wrapper, 
and more finished and knowing twist—which are the effects 
of education. Here, too, even in the narrow compass and 
paper-lined boundary of this little republic, prevails the aris- 
tocratic fashion of gathering into cliques or petty circles of 
some five-and twenty, bound and girt in from the profane 
world around however, not by the invisible line of fashion or 
rank, but by substantial and party-colored bands of different 
material—happiest and proudest they whose fetters are of silk. 
Still hke their?prototypes, mankind, they are doomed to the 
same fate—bound to the same bourne—destined to be the in- 
struments and means of pleasure for a while, yet gradually 
wasting away, until all the sensible remainder is but a “caput 
mortuum,” and the fine spirit exhaled from the jaws of the 
destroyer Time “tenues secessit in auras,”’ and after hover- 
ing a while im misty and fading circles around us, disappears 
in the void forever. With cigars as with men, ’tis ashes to 
ashes! 

For our own part, we cannot smoke without some such 
dim ideas rising in our mind. Let no man then say that it is 
unprofitable. Who that smokes in spirit and in truth, but 
feels his soul the better for it; and as he throws himself back 
into his chair, and quietly crosses one nether limb over its fel- 
low, (which posture is almost essential to guod smoking,) and 
having first duly applied the sacred fire to the doomed and 
selected holocaust, carefully and conscientiously inhales the 
choice product of the Spanish Isles;—then, after due reten- 
tion and consideration of the subtle flavor, gently and unwil- 
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lingly parts with the cargo of fragrance, which, wreathed in- 
to a thousand fantastic spires, rises circling above him—then 
again renews, again to part with, the delicious vapor;—who 
that has done this but feels himself a better man, and that. 
even as he dislodges, with careful finger, the conical and ta- 
per pile of silvery ashes—relics of the precious past—he also 
relieves his mind from the many anxieties, as trifling in them- 
selves, but which together may have dimmed the Promethean 
fire within, and hindered the free breathing of the soul. 

There is a moral in smoking, which, though it make no 
visible impression, is nevertheless deep and strong. It is our 
belief, that no man of any feeling can properly smoke, and 
be in the habit of so doing, without a beneficial effect. You 
never saw a company of men, chosen at will, who sat them- 
selves down tosmoke, on whom it did not produce a singular 
effect. The most flippant and talkative becomes a philoso- 

her; he muses without knowing it. The sight of the dim 
les vapor, the vision of the crumbling ashes, and the quiet 
pervading influence of the herb upon his senses, predispose 
him to thought. It 1s in such moods, and at such times, that 
high aspirations rise in the half-conscious mind. It is a state 
of semi-animation—and the soul, satisfied that the body is in 
a fair way to take care of itself, gives up half its charge, and 
roams far away, it may be, in a pathless plain, but not a 
waste, and returns thence laden with new ideas wherewithal 
to build for itself many a fair and noble pile. 

There is a soothing and delicious quietude in this habit, 
which renders it especially commendable; though in our pre- 
sent working day world, every moment is grudged which is 
not devoted to stirring and anxious exertion of body or mind; 
and the world in general deems that the contemplative frame 
of mind is least of all to be indulged in these days of utilita- 
rianism. Not so—for the most firmly and tensely strung 
sinews require repose to recruit their exhausted force, and 
the harrassed and constantly occupied intellect will at last 
break down unless relaxed. For this purpose, the influence 
of the cigar is most appropriate—smoothing the knott 
wrinkles of the brow, unravelling the tangled web of the un- 
derstanding, effacing the recent prints of unkindness, and, 
like the distant vapor of the rugged hills, softening and ren- 
dering beautiful and pleasing the most harsh and angular fea- 
tures in nature. 

Oh glorious Sir Walter Raleigh! hadst thou never done 
more than this—had thy yr aga and wit, thy learning, elo- 
aye and integrity, and thy most ungrateful recompense 





rom the pedantic tyrant, been altogether lost and forgotten— 
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still this dear boon, from the new world to the old, from the 
savage (in this more wise) to the civilized man, would have 
forever redeemed thee from oblivion, and handed down thy 
name as a general benefactor. Royal “counter blasts to to- 
bacco,” though backed with all the casuistry of the schools, 
could not prevail against the good cause. 

Had the delicate, Juxurious and sensitive Horace known 
this appliance of thought, this least sensual of enjoyments, in 
what glorious lines of liquid melody would he have celebra- 
ted it. His ‘Dulce Falernum,” that most vile perversion and 
adulteration of the soul of the Italian grape with pitch and oth- 
er abominations, would have been but a second rate enjoy- 
ment; and his refinementon such earthly and sensual topics as 
the joys of the supper, would have had full scope on this spiri- 
tual exhilaration. Wecould almost pity the fine old Roman, 
that, amid all the provocatives of his easy humor, he_ had not 
this, the very aroma of the whole. 

Charles dente felt the value, the endearment, of thus 
breathing in poetry and tobacco smoke. His “Farewell to 
Tobacco” is pregnant evidence cf the mtensity of his admi- 
ration. But he is gone!—the gentle and the mild, the loving 
and the loved, whose singularity of wit “was wont to set the 
table in a roar,” has passed, like the fragrant vapor of the 
Persian’s spiced and “gem adorned chibouque,” from earth 
to heaven! His mantle rests on none! No longer shall the 
delicate pungency of his strange humor come o'er the jaded 
mental appetite, incentive to mirth, free, innocent and happy. 
Yet Elia lives—the very transcript of his mind—the book of 
his fe! He is to us still anentity; and though men may for- 
get Lamb, they can never obliterate his better part. May 
the dust lie light upon him, as the pale ashes of his own pipe! 

There is much poetry in smoking, and one may almost pre- 
dicate with certainty the character of an individual from his 
peculiar style of smoking. ‘There be those who carelessly 
and indifferently puff out and draw im the blessing as though 
it were a matter of course. Let not woman trust to such— 
all heaven could not move them from their apathy—the choic- 
est smile, the most elysian glance, could only warm them to 
a comfortable feeling of self-complacency; the tender’ trust- 
fulness of an unspotted heart, the faint and self-dreading 
avowal of a pure and holy love, would be to them a mere 
tribute to their deserts, due to their merits. The man who 
prizes not the choice breath of a true exotic, a rare visiter 
from the sweet south, will not be moved by all the outpour- 
ing of the fullest heart that ever throbbed beneath a virgin 
zone. Have nought to do with such. 
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There be those, again, who use the goods the gods provide 
us, as matters of business—who, like the postillions in Ger- 
many, measure time by pipes. ‘These are your money ma- 
kers, utilitarians, disciples of Harriet Martineau, fine warm 
men who feather their nests well—leaders of all societies 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge, and who calculate on 
the advantages of every recreation whether they shall save 
money thereby; who, being large merchants, as some in our 
commercial emporium, give largely to charities in the valley 
of the Mississippi, and cause their names to be bruited abroad 
as the beneficent “Importers of Dry Goods, No. — Pearl- 
street,” with the sure certainty that every man from that sec- 
tion who comes to purchase “in their line,” bearing in mind 
their liberality, will come there for bargains;—and thus they 
may be charitable, and yet not lose sight of the main chance. 
Such there are—the very ague of the country. 

Again there are, who hastily light, without due reverence; 
and caning lit, as hastily fall to, and being somewhat hot and 
splenetic (if they burn not their fingers it is well) smoke as for 
hfe—werry good power of suction they has’”—ten to one, 
they regurgitate and discharge the vapor not by its true and 
natural a but struggling with many throes, and eyes full 
of salt rheum, the imprisoned aura makes its escape through 
the suffering proboscis. ‘These are your men who do in great 
hurry an infinite deal of nothing—-who drink their tea before 
itis cool, and eat their fish without taking out the bones, 
generally to their manifest discomposure. 

But pretermitting all the varieties and sub-species of smo- 
kers, let us come to the smoker «ar «Zoryv, the man who sees 
that the material is of the choicest, the workmanship and 
taste thereon bestowed suitable to the dignity and excellence 
of the fabric—who selects his cigar from among ten thousand 
as the one altogether lovely. He comes to the great work, 
not with ill digested speed, but carefully and providently— 
either after the enjoyment of a snug dinner, which is apt to lib- 
eralize the feelings, o-—which we prefer—in the matin breath 
of a clear and pure heaven—when the faint perfume of the 
gemmed and dew-spangled trees and shrubs, the delicate 
twinkling of the rejoicing leaves in the early sun, and the 
distant music of the breeze, sighing and overcharged with 
sounds of joy—all conspire to render his feelings truly in uni- 
son with the quiet peace around. ‘Tremblingly he inhales 
with rapt sense the odor, as did the gods of classic fable the 
steam arising from the victim upon the altar—of which. who- 
so wishes an idea, need only step into his kitchen, if he nave 
one, and nose the flavor arising from the hissing sacrificial 
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vessel wherein the sable priestess has daintily laid rashers of 
year old bacon and new laid eggs—ill-starred rudiments of 
untimely chickens. 

Calmly and easily stealing over the senses, and leading 
captive the willing spirit into the vast regions of imagination, 
the persuasive weed bears him far away; his thoughts unloos- 
ed expand, and, rising with the mystic circles of azure round 
him, expatiate—while the body, the mechanical, goes quietly 
on with the mere outward form of puffing, until satiated with 
bliss. 'Shew me such a man, and I will wear him in my heart 
of hearts. Such an one is spiritualized—bears in him the 
seeds of all virtue—knows to draw instruction from the com- 
monest thing in nature, and feels deeply and intimately the 
unseen yet » tes moving energies of spirit which control the 
universe. To him there’s magic power in the common air 
that hems us in, yielding, yet all-sustainng. The chiming 
ripple of the waves—the deep murmur of the giant pines— 
the dark array or scattered veil of clouds, holding in their bo- 
som the deep voices of the thunder and the crashing force of 
the blue and far glancing lightning, yet calmly sailing on in 
the abyss—the sounds of animated nature—the distant hum 
of myriad insects, while the golden chariot of the day-god 
runs its unwearied round—and the calm stillness of the star- 
ry night, brooding in silence, yet with uncounted numbers of 
never-ceasing watchers, and their mistress gliding in peaceful 
majesty among them, so pure, so distant, yet controlling the 
wild tide of the ever-moving ocean—all, all speak to him in 
a voice low as the murmur of an infant’s dream, yet stirring 
the deep fountains of thought like the first struggling of the 
elements in chaos. 

—‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 





FRAGMENT. 


I. 
Long had I seen and feared the worst— 
I saw the fate and tomb, 
And inly dreaded, from the first, 
That such would be thy doom. 


11. 

Yet these I deem’d but idle fears,— 
How should it be that thou, 

So wise beyond thy early years, 
Should be—what thou art now! 
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II. 
So lovely too !—methought the heaven 
Which in thy features shone, 
An egis to thy beart had given, 
Most careful of its own. 





Iv. 
Yet in thy first unfolding leaf 
I saw, with deadliest art, 
A glittering insect, like a thief, 
At riot on thy heart. b 
v. 
I saw thee droop when first he fled,— 
Another spoiler came ; 
He changed thy cheek of virgin red, 
And left the hue of shame. 
vi. 
The tree must fall that feels the blow, 
And tears of love may nought 
Avuil to check thy bosoms’s wo, 
And stop the tide of thought;— 


vit 

Yet ’twere a gentle providence, 4 
To stay the worm that preys 

On loveliness and innocence, 
Like that beneath our gaze. 


A DINNER, IN FIFTEEN HUNDRED AND THREE. 


(Translated from the Italian, for the Southern Literary Journal.) 


In the hall of entrance leading to the chamber of Gonsal- 
vo, about an hundred feet long, an immense table was set 
out, in the form of a horse-shoe, the whole length of the apart- 
ment, in which three hundred guests could be accommoda- 
ted. At the farthest end from the door, and at the head of 
the board, were four elevated seats, covered with velvet and 
fringed with gold, for the Duke de Nemours, Gonsalvo, Don- 
na Elvira and Victoria Colonna. From the walls above . 
their heads hung the banners of Spain; also the standards of 4 
the house of Colonna, and the pennons of the army, mingled 
with trophies of rich and shining armor, the helmets adorned 
with magnificent plumes, together with ornaments and gems 
of great value. From holes in the table, arranged at certain 
convenient distances, rose small orange trees, myrtles and 
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young palms, full of flowers and fruit; and clear, fresh water, 
conducted by slender tubes, gushed from below among their 
leaves, and fell into small basins of silver, where glided and 
sported innumerable fish of various colors; upon the branches 
of those shrubs fluttered delicate birds, tied there by invisible 
threads of horse hair, which, having been domesticated in 
cages, sung regardless of the sight or the tumult of the com- 
pany. A species of sideboard, of immense size, stood oppo- 
site the place destined for the most distinguished of the guests, 
loaded with silver plate, and with huge dishes of wrought 
metal, rough with arabesque desicns in relief; in the midst, in 
front of this, was a high chair where the major-domo, with 
his wand of ebony, was wont to stand, giving orders to the 
servitors and familiars. In the space within the horse-shoe 
was placed on the ground two large bronze urns, filled- with 
water, where the guests might wash their hands, like the re- 
vellers represented in the suppers of Paul Veronese,— and 
within cooling vases, decanters of the choicest wines of Spain 
and Sicily. ‘On the other side of the hall, at the distance of 
ten feet from the floor, were balconies in which were seated 
the musicians. Thanks to the care of Diego Garcia, and 
the diligence of the cooks, at a little past noon the major- 
domo entered the apartment in which the expectant company 
were assembled, followed by fifty servitors in red and yellow 
liveries, with napkins, basins and ewers for the convenience 
of washing the hands, to announce that the banquet was 
ready. ‘The Duke de Nemours, brilliant with youth, health, 
and that peculiar grace which adorns the French cavalier, 
offered his hand to the Lady Elvira, to conduct her to her 
place. Who would have foretold at that moment to the 
young prince, for whom appeared in reserve a future so for- 
tunate and glorious, that within a few days those sparkling 
and expressive eyes should be for ever closed—those limbs so 
graceful should be cold and motionless, composed upon an 
humble bier in the church of Cerignola—and that a brief feel- 
ing of regret and sorrow in Gonsalvo, was to be the last emo- 
tion he could awaken in any human breast!* 

Gonsalvo, having seated himself between Victoria Colonna 
and the duke, placed his daughter on the right hand of the 
French prince—Hector Feiramosca occupying the seat on 
the other side of her—and the banquet commenced. ‘The 
courteous attention of the young knight had been so assidu- 
ous during the day, that the Spanish maiden, of an ardent 
fancy, could not but feel gratified by it, understanding his 
Ww orth from the demeanor of all around her. Seated so near 





* The Duke de Nemours was killed at the battle of Cerignola. 
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each other at table, they pursued with apparent interest and 
pleasure their conversation; but gradually the countenance 
of Feiramosca became clouded, his answers less prompt, and 
at length random from the subject. Donna Elvira looked at 
him furtively, in doubt mingled with agreeable impatience; 
and observing him to be extremely pale and abstracted, his 
eyes bent on the ground, her vanity persuaded her that she 
was the cause of this change. ‘This thought rendered her 
indulgent to his mood; she also ceased to speak, and both re- 
mained a long time silent, midst the bustle and festive gaiety 
of the rest of the company. But poor Elvira flattered her- 
self too fondly; the cause of the interruption of Fieramosca’s 
tranquility was very remote from that which she had conjec- 
tured, and proceeded from accident. From the spot where 
he sate, through the large window in the hall, divided by two 
slender gothic columns, wh:ch were opposite him, and left 
open on account of the heat—he saw without the sea, with 
mount Gargano, tinted with that beautiful blue which crowns 
the mountains of the south when the air is limpid and serene; 
at its foot rose from the waters the little island and the con- 
vent of St. Ursula; and he could easily discern in the dis- 
tance, like a dark point, the balcony of Ginevra under the 
vines that shadowed it. Against the pure tint of this picture 
moved the dark form of Grajano, who was sitting between 
him and the balcoy. 

The reflection from the sky appeared to kindle his com- 
plexion into a deeper glow, a increased the harsh expres- 
sion of his countenance. Feiramosea’s heart fainted within 
him as he thought who was the rival that sat before him. 
Well for him that he knew not in what sore strait Ginevra 
just then found herself; for exactly at that moment, having 
heard from Gennaro that Grajano was in Bartella, she was 
descending into the church, there to confirm herself in the 
resolution of abandoning her retreat forever. 

In the confusion cf this numerous assemblage, few or none 
took heed of Hector and the Lady Elvira; but Victoria Co- 
Jonna, in whose mind suspicion was already awakened, had 
observed anxiously the changing countenances of the two 
young persons, and imagining their past conference to have 
been of a more intimate nature, sate unquietly, watching 
with attentive eyes every movement of the cavalier and of her 
friend, for whose peace she could not but tremble. While 
they were thus employed, the feast had advanced, prepared 
with all that profusion and variety agreeable to the taste and 
custom of the period. If the art of cooking is difficult in our 
times, it was then far more so; for on an occasion like the 
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present, proofs of skill were required of the cook, of which the 
moderns have not the slightest idea. All the dishes must not 
only please the palates, but delight also the eyes of the guests. 
Before Gonsalvo was an immense peacock, with its starry 
train spread to its full circumference, the difficulty of cooking 
it without injury to its beauty surmounted with such skill, that 
it might have been thought alive; around, on the same dish, 
stood many birds of less size, that seemed to be gazing at him 
—all filled with different sorts of spices; here and there arose 
enormous pasties two feet high, from which, at a signal from 
the major-domo, the covers of each being lifted without visi- 
ble aid, appeared dwarfs fantastically dressed, who, with silver 
spoons, distributed the contents, and threw flowers upon the 
guests. The dishes of confectionary were now formed like 
sma!l mountains, on which grew green trees laden with candied 
fruit—now represented lakes of wine and cordial, in which 
floated. little boats wrought of sugar, full of sweet things; some 
figured rough mountains, volcanic at their summit, and the 
smoke issuing from the craters was of the most grateful per- 
fumes. On opening them there were found chesnuts and other 
fruit cooking slowly over flames of alcohol. Among other fig- 
ures appeared a small wild boar, the skin pierced with the spears 
of hunters, formed of paste; on cutting—he was found cook- 
ed; the hunters, too, were distributed in pieces along with the 
meat. ‘Towards the close of the banquet four pages enter- 
ed the hall; dressed in red and yellow, and mounted on four 
white horses, bearing an enormous plate holding a huge fish, 
which they placed before Gonsalvo; while all admired the 
size of the fish and its decorations, its back being adorned by 
the figure of a naked youth with a lyre, representing Arion 
of Methymna, Gonsalvo, turning to the Duke de Nemours, 
presented him a knife, and entreated him to open the mouth 
of the fish. 

The dvke opened it—and there issued thence numerous 
doves, which, spreading their wings, took flight through the 
hall. endeavoring to find egress from their prison. This de- 
vice was received with glee by all the company; but they 
saw, as the doves alighted here and there, that the neck of 
each bore a jewel and a name. Soon as they perceived the 
agreeable manner in which the Grand Captain made presents 
to his guests, it was amusing to observe the confusion which 
ensued in the attempt to take the birds; whoever caught one 
read the name, and with great satisfaction presented the gift 
to the person for whom it was designed. 

Fanfulla also jomed in the chase; the dove bearing the 
name of Donna Elvira having flown over his head, he per- 
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ceived. the inscription, and, enamoured of the beauty of the 
young lady, strove to be the fortunate knight who should pre- 
sent her the gift. Having secured the bird, he made his way 
among the crowd, and, bending one knee to the ground, of- 
fered it to the daughter of Gonsalvo, showing her that it bore 
around its neck a clasp of large and splendid diamonds. 

Donna Elvira received the bird with courteous acknowledg- 
ment, and approached it to her face as if to caress it—its flut- 
tering wings stirred and discomposed the fair ringlets on the 
brow of the young girl, and tinged her face with a light crim- 
son. While she was disengaging the clasp of gems from the 
neck of the dove, Fanfulla, rismmg, said to her— 

“The world, perhaps, contains not diamonds more beautiful 
than those;—but, lady, to bring them near your eyes Is to dis- 
parage them by unequal comparison.” 

A complacent smile repaid Fanfulla for his compliment. 
Some of my readers, used to the refinement which modern 
courtesy introduces into the relations of social life, will per- 
haps scruple to acknowledge the unelaborate elegance of this 
speech; but I pray them to reflect that for a knight of the fif- 
teenth century, and a brain whimsical as that of the young 
Italian, it might be appropriate; and moreover what will ex- 
cuse it better than aught I can say, is the assurance that the 
fair lady thought it both appropriate and elegant. 

But Fanfulla could not see without jealousy and discon- 
tent, that having attentively examined and praised the jewels, 
she turned to Fieramosca, and giving hima gold pin, begged 
him to fasten it to her bosom. Victoria Colonna, who was 
near, advanced gravely to perform this office for her; and 
Hector, knowing the proposal of the young lady to be incon- 
siderate, was about to give her the clasp; but Elvira, capri- 
cious and self-willed, like a child spoiled by over-indulgent pa- 
rents, pressed between them, and said to Fieramosca with a 
smile which concealed some chagrin— 

“Are you so much accustomed to handle the sword that 
you disdain to touch a less noble instrument?” The Italian 
could do no more than obey. Victoria Colonna turned away 
with displeasure on her beautiful and haughty features; and 
Fanfulla, looking a moment at Fieramosca— 

“It is well!” he said—‘others sow, and thou reapest!’’ and 
then he retired, whistling as if he had been alone in the street 
and not in the midst of a noble company. ‘The presents of 
Gonsalvo had not been confined to the ladies; he had also 
thought of his French guests, and the Duke de Nemours, not 
less than his barons, received rich gifts—ornaments wrought 
of gold to wear in their helmets, and other trifles. The mu- 
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nificence of the Grand Captain in this feast was not without 
design; he wished to assure the French that he possessed am- 
ple means, not only to provide for his troops, but also to spend 
upon the luxuries of hospitality. 

The game of the doves was over; and each having regain- 
ed his place, stood prepared for the toasts which were to be 
drunk. 

The Duke de Nemours, according to the custom of his 
country, rose, took the goblet, and turning to the Lady EI- 
vira, entreated her to hold him thenceforward her cavalier 
and servant, excepting the allegiance he owed to the most 
christian king. The lady accepted and replied courteously; 
and after many other healths, Gonsalvo, judging it time, led 
the way, fellowed by the whole company, to a balcony that 
overlooked the sea, where they spent in conversation the re- 
maining hours of the day. tah 

Columbia, S. C. 








“DINNA FORGET.” 


“Dinna Forget!” And hast thou kept 
Thy faith alive, though time hath swept 
Full fast and far his dusky wings 

Over the wreck of human things?— 
Through every change, unchanging yet, 
Still canst thou say, “Dinna forget?” 


While faithful thou, let change of clime, 
And every cross and spite of time, 

And fame’s loud call, and fortune’s smile, 
And beauty with its cunning wile— 

Let one or all this heart beset, 

*T will echo back “Dinna forget!” 
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EDITOR’S PORT FOLIO. 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF JUNIUS. 


At the time that Junius wrote, the authorship of the Letters was re- 
garded as the most important secret of the day. Whatever may have been the 
importance of the inquiry then, it can only be regarded now as matter of lite. 
rary curiosity. Tracts and books have been written to prove who was and 
who was not Junius; and yet, notwithstanding the lapse of nearly seventy 
years since the first publication of the Letters, during which time the ques- 
tion has been examined and discussed by some of the most acute and learn- 
ed minds of their day—such as Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Butler, Lord Brougham, 
and others—no solution or hypothesis has been furnished which is free 
from all doubts and objections. The heart of the mystery has not yet been 
plucked out; the motto of Junius, “Stat Nominis Umbra,” still stands un- 
falsified. 

A recent discovery, which has been supposed to throw new light on the 
subject, has revived something of the interest this discussion once excited. 

Although there is no one conjecture supported by such an irresistible 
mass of evidence as to exclude all others, we think that the proofs and coin- 
cidences point with sufficient certainty to Sir Philip Francis as the author of 
the Letters. Indeed, the question no longer seems to be between Sir Philip 
Francis and any other claimant; but simply whether Sir Philip be or be not 
the author. It may not be uninteresting at this time to rehearse very brief- 
ly the grounds upon which his claims are supported. 

Junius shows a remarkable acquaintance with, and interest in, the trans- 
actions of the War office and the Foreign office; and Sir Philip Francis is 
known to have served as a clerk in both of these departments prior to the 
publication of the Letters. 

The dates of the Letters correspond very remarkably with Sir Philip’s 
residence in England, and his going abroad. 

It is relied on as a very strong circumstance in favor of his pretensions, 
that at the very moment Junius ceased to write, Sir Philip, who was without 
family, patronage or government favor, and who had been before only a 
clerk in the War office,—from which humble seat even, he had been remov- 
ed to make way for another,—was suddenly sent out to India, as a member 
of the Supreme Council—a situation of great dignity, responsibility and 
profit—and that too without having rendered any such public services as 
would entitle him, at the hands of the administration, to such a high and 
enviable distinction. The only satisfactory explanation, it is contended, 
that can be given of this singular affair, is, that Sir Philip had been discov- 
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ered by the minister to be the author of Junius, or that he had suffered 
himself to be made known to him as such under a strict injunction of si- 
lence; and that the minister, either to avail himself of such extraordinary 
talents and experience, or to secure the good will of one who might prove 
so troublesome and dangerous, had resolved to purchase him at whatever 
price. In such a transaction, too, there would be a motive to both parties, 
to confine the secret to their own bosoms. 

It may be remarked that there are many striking coincidences between 
the avowals of Junius, and the personal circumstances and known political 
relations and predelictions of Sir Philip Francis. It should not be forgot- 
ten, however, that there is some difficulty in reconciling his imited means 
with his promises to Woodfall, the printer, to indemnify him against any 
losses and damages he might sustain at law, in consequence of the publi- 
cation of the Letters. 

Was Sir Philip Francis equal to the composition of the Letters of Junius? 
Upon this point there are two opinions. A writer in the Edinburgh Review 
for November, 1837, believed to be Lord Brougham, thinks that he was; 
and Mr. Charles Butler, in his Reminiscences, thinks that he was not. 
“Non nostrum tantas componere lites.” We are free, however, to express 
our opinion that the specimens produced by Lord Brougham from the revis- 
ed speeches and acknowledged writings of Sir Philip, exhibit, in a striking 
degree, the characteristics both of mind and style that so eminently distin- 
guish Junius. There is the same boldness of speech and impatience of 
temper, the same pungency of sarcasm, the same condensation of thought 
and phrage, the same love of antithetical and epigrammatic expression. 
Those who are familiar with the style of Junius cannot fail to recognize 
many of its peculiarities in the following extract from a letter published by 
Sir Philip in a public journal, and subscribed with his own proper name: 

“I am not talking of desperate or extreme cases. Necessity, unavoidable 
and irresistible, must be left to provide for itself. True wisdom even then 
will do nothing beyond what the instant exigency requires, and will return 
as soon as possible to its regular established courses. Neither do I deny 
the power of the people to do what they will. Undoubtedly they may tear 
down their temples and tribunals, and murder their teachers and their ma- 
gistrates. They have a physical force to abolish their laws, and to trample 
on the institutions of their forefathers. But, remember; the man who pull- 
ed down the building, and buried himself in its ruins, was blind as weil as 
strong. The quality of an immortal act is not altered, the guilt of an enor- 
mous crime is not diminished, by the numbers that concur in it. The mo- 
ment the people did these things, they would cease to be a nation. To de- 
stroy their constitution is beyond their competence. It is the mheritance of 
the unborn as well as theirs. What we received from our ancestors, we 
are morally and religiously bound, as well as by our laws, to transmit to our 
posterity. Of such erroneous violence on the part of the people, I know 
there is no danger. Will they suffer any other power to do that in their 
name, which they cannot and ought not to do for themselves? I heard it 
from Lord Chatham, ‘that power without right is the most odious and de- 
testable object that can be offered to the human imagination. It is at once 
‘res detestabilis et caduca.’ Let who will assume such power, it ought to be 
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resisted. Brave men meet their fate; cowards take flight, and die for fear 
of death.” 

Besides the similarity in the general manner of writing, the works of Ju- 
nius and of Sir Philip exhibit many singular phrases and expressions which 
are not in common use, but in which they both habitually indulge. They 
both uniformly spell certain words in the same peculiar way. ‘Their mode 
of correcting the press is not only remarkable, but precisely the same in 
many particulars; and there is said to be full and abundant evidence of the 
similarity of hand-writing, especially when the natural hand of Junius, 
which sometimes breaks out in the hurry of writing, interlineations, &c., 
is compared with the earlier penmanship of Sir Philip. Mere resemblan- 
ces, in a case of this kind, would not of themselves prove much, and might 
be very apt to mislead; but when we find that “ail the peculiarities of either 
writer are common to both,” it furnishes an item of proof that is entitled to 
much consideration. 

It was supposed that when the real Junius died, he would leave behind 
him some clue todiscovery. Since the death of Sir Philip Francis, which oe- 


curred not long since, there has been found among his papers, a complete set of 


the Public Advertiser during the time of the publication of the Letters of Ju- 
nius, carefully punctuated and corrected in his own clear and distinct auto- 
graph. This circumstance, although not conclusive in itself, adds another 
ve.y weighty ingredient to the mass of external evidence, which was before, 
as Mr. Butler admits, “all in favor of Sir Philip Francis.” It must be con- 
fessed, however, that it is not absolutely inconsistent with the conjecture 
thrown out and favored by Mr. Butler, that Sir Philip was only the amanu- 
ensis of Junius. The true answer to this supposition is, that Sir Philip 
was too proud and independent in character, and too conscious of his own 
powers of mind, to be content to play the part of a mere scribe to an anony- 
mous writer. 

What has become of the copy of the Letters which Junius, writing to 
Woodfall, ordered for himself in these words: “Let me have a set bound in 
vellum, gilt and lettered as handsome as you can—the edges gilt—-let the 
sheets be well dried before binding.” The discovery of these volumes 
would perhaps be decisive of the whole controversy. 

Those who are satisfied of the competency of Sir Philip to the author- 
ship of Junius, will deem the proofs, already brought to light, sufficiently 
satisfactory; while those who doubt upon that point, must be content to 
await the development of other and further facts. 


THE DRAMA. 


Tue New Txeatre.—Those who, like ourselves, are fond of a good 
play and a fine piece of acting, have found, for some time past, abundant 
attraction at the theatre. Mr. Vandenhoff’s personations of the tragedy 
heroes are such as we have not often an opportunity of witnessing. 
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Nature has endowed this distinguished tragedian with many qualifica- 
tions for a great actor. His person is fine and commanding; his countenance 
marked and various in its expression; and his voice, though somewhat want- 
ing in melody and variety of intonation, has great depth and compass. He 
is undoubtedly an accomplished artist; and exhibits consummate skill and 
judgment, not only in his own individual attitudes, but in combining and 
grouping the characters in a scene. Physical advantages and mechanical 
tact are, without doubt, vastly desirable in an actor; but after all they should 
be regarded only as helps and auxiliaries to the mind, the intellect, that is 
to inform them, and give them all their power and effect. It is the persona- 
tion of passion, and the changes of passion, the actor’s transfusion of his 
own soul into the creation of the poet, so as to create and keep up the illu- 
sion on the part of the audience that he is one and identical in feeling and 
action with the character he represents, that constitutes the perfection of 
dramatic performance; and those only who have seen Mr. Vandenhoff in 
his diversified and arduous round of characters, can form a proper idea of 
his success in this most difficult branch of his art. He seldom o’ersteps 
the modesty of nature; and it is one of his chief excellences that he is in 
general careful not to sacrifice what may be called the spiritual part of 
acting, to mere physical effort and external display. 

Mr. Vandenhoff made his first appearance on our boards in the character 
of Cato. Notwithstanding the deficiency of this tragedy in dramatic action, 
he contrived to render it interesting, and, in some parts, exceedingly effec- 
tive. The scene in which Cato receives the tidings of the death of Marcus, 
was full of nature and true pathos. The eagerness and intense anxiety 
with which he inquires whether Marcus had deserted his post—the feeling 
of pride, gratitude and exultation, tempered with sorrow, that he throws 
into his manner and voice as he exclaims, 


“Pm satisfied! 
Thanks to the gods! my boy has done his duty!”— 


and above all, the exhibition in his countenance of the hard struggle that 
goes on in his bosom, when the corse of his dead son is brought in, be- 
tween the natural feelings of the father and the artificial pride of the stoic; 
the temporary triumph of nature evinced in the filling of the eye, the quiv- 
ering of the lip, and the deep-drawn, half-smothered respiration; and, final- 
ly, the successful effort made by the stern mind of the philosopher to re- 
cover its composure and self-control—were all delineated with a truth and 
power that sent a thrill through every bosom in the house. We have sel- 
dom witnessed any thing so electrical: The great skill with which Mr. 
Vandenhoff manages the transition from one passion or state of feeling to 
another, was admirably displayed in this scene. Notwithstanding all the de- 
fects of the tragedy of Cato, there is so much heroic sentiment and elevated 
virtue in it, that we should be sorry to see it wholly banished from the stage. 

Mr. Vandenhoff’s Virginius and Hamlet were to our taste his finest per- 
sonations. In the former character, the domestic tenderness of the father, 
and the noble Roman’s high-souled honor, and burning sense of shame and 
degradation, were most admirably pourtrayed. Why should not this play 
end with the death of Virginia! That event is certainly the great catas- 
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trophe, and the crisis of interest; and the last act always seems to us like 
some useless appendage that has been tacked on for the immaterial and un- 
interesting purpose of doing poetical justice upon Appius. Upon Hamlet we 
have time and space now to make but one or two remarks. With no part 
of this performance were we more pleased than with that which relates to 
Hamlet’s treatment of Ophelia. We could never bring ourselves to believe 
that the poet intended he should be guilty of wanton rudeness and cruelty 
to her. Hamlet’s object was two-fold—to keep up the illusion of his pre- 
tended madness, and to alienate Ophelia’s affections from himself. The re- 
lation in which he stood to her before, had become inconsistent with the 
business he had in hand, with the oath he had sworn to “wipe away all tri- 
vial fond records,’’ and with the important acting of his father’s dread com- 
mand. He must be cruel, in order to be kind. So much unkindness, then, 
and no more than is actually necessary to effectuate this object, should be 
thrown into his conduct during the interview. These seemed to us to be 
Mr. Vandenhoff’s conceptions of the character and the scene. There was 
no outrageous violence to fright the “sweet lady” from her propriety and 
her wits. There was an evident struggle in Hamlet’s bosom between his 
duty and his affection. Now his nature softened and relented; and now the 
recollection of what he had to do, seemed to banish every weakness from 
his heart. In a word, Mr. Vandenhoff’s performance has convinced us that 
this scene may be so enacted as to relieve Hamlet from the charge of gra- 
tuitous harshness and violence; and that he may be represented as doing 
that he did, all in sorrow, and nought in wantonness. 

It may be remarked, too, in this connection, that Hamlet, although he 
sometimes finds it necessary to play upon the weakness of Polonius, should 
not be made to treat him with teo much derision and contempt. Polonius was 
the father of Ophelia, and therefore entitled to his respect. And that he 
did regard the old courtier with esteem, and was not willing that others 


should be wanting in duty and deference towards him, is evident from his 
charge to the player: 


“Follow that lord—and mark you do not mock kim.” 


We have been the more general in our remarks upon Mr. Vandenhoff’s 
personations, because we have it in our power to lay before our readers a judi- 
cious and extended critique upon his Damon, from the pen of a gentleman 
who is known in our community as an elegant writer and discriminating 
critic. 

Miss Monier succeeds admirably in gentle characters, such as Desdemona 
and Ophelia. She wants animation, and is less striking than interesting. 
The assistance she renders Mr. Vandenhoff should be highly appreciated. 
Mrs. Knight wins fast upon us, as she becomes more familiar with the high line 
of characters she has undertaken. Mr. Jamison improves apace; his Icilius 
was the best thing we have seen from him, and in his Macduff—particularly 
the scene in which he receives the tidings of the slaughter of his wife and 
children—there was much tocommend. Mr. Thoman has sprightliness, but 
is apt to overdo his parts. He should recollect that Roderigo is a weak- 
minded fool and dupe, but not a low buffoon. Pretty much the same may 
be said of Mr. Herbert’s Polonius. 
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We are told that some operas will be got up during the races, when fash- 
ionable and crowded houses may be expected. 


Mr. VanvennorrF IN Damon.—This distinguished tragedian has been of 
late affording the lovers of the legitimate drama in our city, an intellectual 
feast of the highest order. No one who either possesses good taste, or 
pretends to it, could have witnessed his chaste and classical performances 
during his recent engagement, without deeply feeling, and fully appreciating 
his powers. As for ourself, we willingly admit that we have not for many 
years derived as great a degree of gratification from the efforts of any oth- 
er professor of the histrionic art, as we have done from the delineations of 
Mr. Vandenhoff. Indeed, the more we analyze his various and fine requi- 
sites—his peculiar genius—the more we compare the effect he produces in 
our bosoms, and the satisfaction he gives to our judgments, with the im- 
pression made upon us by others, the more convinced we become that he 
possesses the mind—the taste—the judgment—and the ability far to out- 
strip all competitors on this side of the water, in his conquests over an au- 
dience. 

We have, in an article published in another journal, already alluded to the 
circumstance of how much the legitimate drama is indebted to Mr. Van- 
denhoff for preserving on the stage several of the favorite characters of 
Mr. John Kemble, which it was feared would have died with Mr. Kemble— 
that is, it was apprehended many years would probably elapse before it 
would be prudent in any one to attempt them, so fresh in the memory of 
many would be the classical personations of that great actor. Both Mr. 
Vandenhoff and Mr. Macready, however, with laudable ambition, have now 
been for some time following with considerable success in the footsteps of 
their mighty predecessor. We would merely remark in reference to these 
two gentlemen, who are so closely contending together in the race of his- 
trionic fame, for we desire not to institute a comparison, that whilst the one, 
(Mr. Macready,) from his extensive classical attainments, and close appli- 
cation, cannot be exceeded in the faithfulness and intensity of his concep- 
tions, it is but justice to the other (Mr. Vandenhoff) to say, that in grace of 
action—not mere attitude, but the change of attitude—not mere corporeal 
expression, but that happy blending of physical and intellectual expression— 
that dignity and propriety of gesture, with which the mind has much to do, 
and which should always accompany poetic passion, it would be difficult to 
find his rival 

Of Mr. Vandenhoff’s success in Cato, Othello, and Virginius, we have 
spoken elsewhere. We will now proceed to notice a few of his most strik- 
ing beauties in his personation of Damon, regretting that we have not leis- 
ure to dwell upon his execution of the latter parts he has appeared in—par- 
ticularly Hamlet, as he exhibits this stupendous creation of the great dra- 
matist. 

The story of Damon and Pythias need not be told. Every school boy 
recollects the trial of noble friendship between those who were brothers, 


‘not so in kin, 
Not in the fashion that the world puts on, 
But brothers in the heart.” 
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The personation of the heroic Damon by Mr. Vandenhoff, cannot in our 
opinion be surpassed. Whilst his countenance, person and dress impart a 
striking interest to the part, his power of individualizing, which is immense, 
enables him to mark and preserve the peculiarities of the character in most 
admirable keeping. It is a piece of acting adapted, as it were, to the stage, 
marked by the utmost force and happiness of gesture, and much originality 
of conception; for many passages passed over by others as unimportant, in 
which no beauty was discerned, Mr. Vandenhoff seizes upon and illustrates 
with great felicity. In confirmation of what we have said, we need only 
mention how beautifully, as in some highly finished picture, were all the 
commanding and heroic features of the character brought out in the Senate 
scene. His dignified bearing when he says, 


“T stand 
A senator in the senate house”— 


his amaze and indignation when he asks, 


“Are all content? 
A nation’s rights betray’d, 
And all content! Oslaves! O parricides!”— 


and again, when in his allegiance to his lost country, he attempts the life of 
the tyrant, but failing in his purpose is disarmed, he exclaims, 
‘Dionysius, 
Thy genius is triumphant, and old Syracuse 


Bows her to the dust at last! ’tis done; ’tis o’er, 
And we are slaves forever!” 


The heroic firmness of the character is still beautifully preserved by Mr. 
Vandenhoff, even when Damon is 


‘‘Doom’d to a public death!” 


But what a sudden fall to hopelessness do we witness, when to his doom of 
death, the tyrant adds this threat: 


“Hold thou there! 
Lest having stirred our vengeance into wrath, 
It reach unto those dearer than thyself”-— 


we see him in an instant silent—levelled, 


“His sweeping hands, 
Us’d to the orator’s high attitude, 
Lie at his side in inutility.” 


As a patriot—a philosopher, he might be brave—but as a husband and a fa- 
ther he sinks at once into the feebleness of universal nature! 

In his parting interview with Hermion, too, he is all that the scene would 
admit of. The deep anguish of his situation was portrayed in all the stern 
reality of life—not so much by words as by manner, by attention to what 
is technically termed bye-acting, that mute eloquence which has “an under- 


standing, though no tongue.” ‘Take this—read this,’ he says, giving her 
a testament— 


‘’T will speak, what I cannot; 
I thought I could, but by the gods, I cannot.” 
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The action and intonation with which these words were uttered, could not 
i fail, from their close adherence to nature, to rivet the attention of a deeply 
interested audience; and, again, when he looks for the last time upon his 
z wife and child, it was unnecessary for him to speak—it was enough to look 
| at his countenance—that written page—to read the story of his woes, to 
know what were the agonizing throbs that were torturing his heart. It was 

one of those triumphs that constitute the perfection of the actor’s art! 


4 Mr. Vandenhoff is certainly a player of great taste and judgment. He 
also heightened the effect of this scene very considerably (we never saw it 
& done before) by grouping most gracefully, at appropriate moments, the cha- 


racters on the stage, thus presenting a succession of tableaus—bold and 

powerful outlines of a master spirit, filled up and softened by the delicate 
, touches of an artist. 

His last scene, also, was a very successful exhibition of his powers of 

; countenance and feeling. His exhausted and tottering entrance—his face 

| dark with toil—his swelling bulk heaving with swift pantings—his complete 

prostration, the natural result of a previous high state of excitement—his 


start, and hysterical laugh on hearing the voice of Pythias—his mounting 
on the scaffold at the call of 





‘‘Damon!”— 





his answer, 


“Tam here upon the scaffold—look at me, 

I am standing on my throne—as proud a one 
As yon illumin’d mountain, where the sun 
Makes his last stand; let him look on me too; 
He never did behold a spectacle 

More full of natural glory!”~- 


were the triumphs of experience and judgment, felt and acknowledged by 
the repeated applause they brought down. 

There is one other scene, which, from the propriety of Mr. Vandenhoff’s 
performance of it, is entitled to particular commendation. We mean the 
scene with Lucullus in the fourth act—a scene regarded by all others whom 
we have seen attempt the part, as one solely for the exhibition of physical 
power—a knock down and drag out sort of display, as it were. Damon says: 





‘“‘T am standing here to see if the great gods 
Will, with their lightning, execute my prayer 
Uponthee. But thy punishment be mine; 
I'll tear thee into pieces. 

Lue. Spare me—spare me! 

Dam. A spirit cries revenge, and sacrifice! 
I'll do it—come! 

Luc. Where should I go? 

Dam. ‘To the eternal river of the dead! 
’Tis only far as yonder yawning gulf. 
I'll throw thee with one swing to Tartarus 
And follow after thee!-—-Nay, slave, no struggling,” &c. &c. 


Now Mr. Vandenhoff, in greatly subduing the turbulence usually resorted 
to in the utterance of these words, and though wild in frantic agony, still 
preserving some method in his madness, adds greatly to the effect of the 
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whole scene, and particularly to that climax of passion which follows, when 
Damon says— 


‘Call for mercy on the furies—not on me.” 


It is certainly more in accordance with nature to see something of the gath- 
ering of the cloud—the darkness of the coming tempest, than at once to 
witness, at one fell swoop, all the violence—the fury of the whirlwind and 
the storm! 

We regret to say that the performances of Mr. Vandenhoff, so intellec- 
tual and refined, are now for a season at anend. Let us hope that we may 
ere long again have the pleasure of welcoming to our boards, one that may 
almost be regarded as an unexceptionable standard of excellence in his pro- 
fession. A Frienpd To THE Drama. 


Tue Forrest Festivat.—The tribute paid to Mr. Forrest on this oc- 
casion, was worthy of the actor and the city which conferred the hon- 
or. It has ever been characteristic of Philadelphia to manifest a gene- 
rous appreciation of art, and render deserved applause to those who gain its 
heights. She has been justly styled (in this country) the mother of the 
arts; and Mr. Forrest deserves every thing at the hands of the arts and the 
drama. He has not only won high distinction as an artist, but like the 
Kembles, has borne himself in such manner as to rescue the profession of 
an actor from the imputation of a necessary degradation, and has proved 
that he may not only be a gentleman, but that which is higher, a worthy 
man. His private life furnishes a solid foundation for the superstructure of 
of his more brilliant public fame. 

We are strongly tempted to quote his most chaste and yet pointed and 
sparkling speech, in reply to the sentiment offered in his honor. We have 
seldom read a dinner speech so appropriate, with such an air of ease, and 
yet graced with so much actual finish. Though our limits forbid that we 
should quote the whole of it, yet we will indulge ourselves, by giving the 
passage in which he speaks of the incident which led to the discovery of 
his genius. That incident is interesting in its connection with the history 
of Mr. Forrest, and curious, as shewing what mere straws will change and 
give permanent direction to the whole current of an individual’s life: 

“A crowd was gathered one evening in the Tivoli Garden to behold the 
curious varieties of delirium men exhibit on inhaling nitrous oxide. Several 
years had then elapsed since the great chemist of England had made known 
the singular properties of the exhilarating gas; and strange antics perform- 
ed under its influence by distinguished philosophers, poets and statesmen of 
Europe were then on record. It was yet, however, a novelty with us, and 
the public experiments drew throngs to witness them. Among those to 
whom the intoxicating agent was administered, (on the occasion referred 
to,) there chanced to be a little unfriended boy, who, in the instant exstacy 
whicl. the subtle fluid inspired, threw himself into a tragic attitude, and 
commenced declaiming a passage from one of Shakspeare’s plays. ‘What, 
ho!”’ he cried, “young Richmond, ho! ’tis Richard calls, I hate thee, Har- 
ry, for thy blood of Lancaster.”’ But the effect of the aerial draught was 
brief, as it was sudden and irresistible. The boy awaking, as from a dream, 
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was surprised to find himself the centre of attraction—‘the observed of all 
observers.’ Abashed at his novel and awkward position, he shrunk timidly 
from the glances of the spectators, and would have stolen in haste away. 
But a stranger stepped from the crowd, and taking him by the hand pro- 
nounced words that thrilled through him with a spell-like influence. ‘This 
boy,’ said he, ‘has the germ of tragic greatness in him. The exhilarating 
gas has given him no new power. It has only revealed one which lay dor- 
mant in him before. It needs only to be cherished and cultivated to bring 
forth good fruit.’ 

“Gentlemen, the present chief magistrate of our city was that benevolent 
stranger, and your guest to-night was that unfriended boy. If the prophe- 
cy has been in any degree fulfilled—if since that time I have attained some 
eminence in my profession—let my full heart acknowledge that the inspirit- 
ing prediction, followed as it was with repeated acts of delicate and conside- 
rate kindness, exercised the happiest influence onthe result. It was a word 
inseason. It was a kindly greeting calculated to arouse all the energies of 
my nature, and direct them to a particular aim. Prophecy oftentimes shapes 
the event which it seems only to foretell. One shout of friendly confidence 


at the beginning of a race may nerve the runner with strength to win the 
goal.”’ 


a ee 


J. FenntmoreE Cooper anpD THE Lonpon QuarTEeRLy Revirew.—Mr. 
Cooper stands very little chance of receiving justice at home or abroad. 
He has erected himself into a public censor, and as he has scattered his 
opinions without fear or favor, he must be content to reap after the kind 
that he has sown. He is not sparing in sarcasms, and deals them with a 
vigorous flippancy, which does not tend to soothe those at whom they are 
levelled. We are not disposed to join and swell the popular cry against 
him. We can see his weaknesses, but we care not to expose them or ex- 
aggerate them. We believe he has sinned on the right side; and we are dis- 
posed to agree with him on many leading points which have provoked ma- 
lice at home, and vengeance abroad. The most prominent charge that Mr. 
Cooper brings against the English, is a quiet pervading assumption of supe- 
riority in every thing over Americans, and against the Americans, a syco- 
phantic admission and concession to the arrogance of the claim. The first 
we suspect to be true, and the latter too true for the character of our coun- 
try, as far as the travelling American is concerned. For preferring these 
charges against both people, Mr. Cooper will be abused, and without mea- 
sure, on other pretences. We would not be understood as upholding Mr. 
Cooper as a model of manners. We should infer from his letters that 
he carried too much sensitiveness about him, for the subdued and equal 
*haviour proper to society. He betrays too thin a skin either for justice to 
himself or others. He seems to have gone into English society as a belli- 
gerant—and although we must agree with him, that in many instances he 
met with conduct which could not be reconciled with the maxims or in- 
stincts of universal politeness, still we are inclined to attribute to him, in 
other cases, a captiousness only to be paralleled by the insolence he con- 
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demns.* There is no doubt, however, (to borrow a phrase from his profes. 
sion,) judging from the violence of the tone of the Quarterly Review, that 
he put many shots between wind and water. The bitterness which it ex. 
hibits was not provoked by one altogether insignificant, or by accusations 
altogether groundless. The injustice of denying to Mr. Cooper the station 
of a gentleman, and asserting that no Tory lord or gentleman would have 
called upon, or paid him the civilities due to one, is the merest specimen of 
passionate detraction. But what can be expected from that character of 
self-respect, and consideration for the claims of others, which, with cox- 
combical pertness, has ventured to call Lafayette a “weak and silly fellow?” 
Such abandoned injustice robs sarcasm of its point, and wit of its sting. 


Lemna: oR THE Srece or Grenapa. By THE AvTuor or “PELHAM,” 
“Rienzi,” &c. &c. 1 Vor. Harrer & Brotuers, New York, 1838.— 
To BE HAD AT Mr. BeRReETT’s. 

The reading public are again obliged to Mr. Bulwer for the rich treat af- 
forded them in the perusal of this tale. The historical incident which his 
very graceful pen has worked into this story, is one well calculated to excite 
a high interest. It carries us back to an important epoch in history; and is 
clothed with much of the imagery that belongs to the people whose last 
great battle is the grand scene. 

We have not time to bestow more than a passing remark on the work. 
The characters are striking and well sustained. Almamen, the sorcerer, is 
one of that class whose delineation belongs peculiarly to Mr. Bulwer. Dark 
and terrible in his passion—stern—relentless—and clouded as he is with the 
darkest drapery of crime—we yet find him at times softened in his nature, 
and alive to the gentle influence of his child. Mixed up with the character 
of the fanatic, we have much of the hero. And we cannot, although we 
shudder at the picture, look upon one gifted above his fellows—standing 
out in bold relief, the avenger of the wrongs and insults of his race—with- 
out a feeling of the most intense interest, even if we may not call it sym- 
pathy. Boabdil el Chico, the Moorish prince, is an example of the deep in- 
fluence of superstition upon the soul. Brave and generous—we see him at 
times reduced to the last state of irresolution, and then by the natural out- 
break of his character, elevated into his position as a prince and warrior. 

The love story of Musa, the great Moorish warrior, and Leila, the daugh- 
ter of Almamen—is well told. The gentle passion which softens the stern 
heart of the warrior, and disregards the distinctions that men carve out for 
themselves in religion or castes, is beautifully pourtrayed. The Jewish 
maiden forgets the exclusiveness of her creed; and the Moorish chieftain 
sees in her whom he fondly loves—the idol of his affection—not the member 
of a tribe, insulted and despised. 

This work will sustain without increasing the fame of the author; and we 
cannot but look upon it as another evidence of the general correctness of 
the opinions expressed in the very elegant criticism upon Bulwer and D’Is- 
raeli which graced the pages of our last number. 
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